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More than thirty years have 
passed since Forster pub- 
lished his most recent novel, Pas- 
sage India. Perhaps because 
other extended work fiction 
has followed yet that the general 
feeling about both the man and his 
work has mellowed great ex- 
tent the past decade. easy 
enough think Forster sym- 
bol the benevolent Cambridge 
air, articulate and charming sur- 
vivor literary tradition which 
transmitted rather than estab- 
lished. Unlike some his contem- 
poraries, radical innovator 
the technique either the novel 
the personal essay. 

result, Forster’s admirers 
form something approaching the 
select cult of, say, Trollope, and 
reading his books becomes matter 
enjoyment solely, never border- 
ing upon the feeling necessity 
which often inspires many readers 
more clearly “important” liter- 
ary figures—Joyce Eliot, Vir- 
ginia Woolf. addition, his read- 
ers tend share with Forster many 
ideas about 
and society. novelist ideas, 
although claims that does not 
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believe and great part 
his audience shares those ideas 
with him. the other hand, For- 
ter’s most persistent detractors 
seem unsatisfied his moral evalu- 
ations, and feel that the particular 
situations and people deals with 
are unnecessarily limited and not 
very significant. 

tions, seems particularly impor- 
tant establish just what are the 
main ideas Forster handles the 
five published novels. Only after 
this done can one hope find 
out whether these ideas, may 
better call them moral positions, re- 
main unconvincing the uniniti- 
ated, not themselves, but rela- 
tion plot and character the 
novels. Since the first three books 
deal with certain complementary 
attitudes and problems, may 
valuable discuss them first re- 
Jation each other. Howards End 
step another direction 
and merits more individual consid- 
eration, and so, course, does 
Passage 


Forster’s first three novels, Where 
Angels Fear Tread, The Longest 


Journey, and Room with View, 
are novels morals and novels 
manners alike, with range in- 
terest extending from subtle and 
ironic social commentary 
tive affirmation personal, almost 
anti-social, ideals. the abstract, 
_these twin purposes seem clash. 
Actually, they are inseparable 
these early works because all are 
novels the development char- 
acter. The progression from al- 
most total absorption the social 
community concern with the 
personal ethos the basic pattern 
each these books. Forster’s 
first three novels have anything 
common, interest the ma- 
turing and developing personality, 
within atmosphere stressing the 
reconcilement opposites. 

The opposites Where Angels 
Fear Tread are not particularly 
subtle ones, perhaps because they 
approach the communal rather 
than the individual. have 
the one hand the self-satisfied and 
proper English village Sawston, 
the other the enchanting Italian 
town Monteriano. The Sawston 
which Forster describes seems easy 
enough visualize—a comfortable 
community the spiritually un- 
awakened who have experience 
the beautiful any form and 
not much miss it, who live their in- 
sular lives out alone and not 
much feel it. There are two excep- 
tions: Lilia, the widow the son 
one Sawston’s best families; 
and Philip Herriton, her brother- 
in-law, who has been permanently 
affected, from the Sawston point 
view, several months spent 
Italy. Lilia too goes off Italy for 
holiday, falls love with the son 
Italian dentist named Gino, 
marries him, and dies giving him 
son. But Lilia not the point 
the story. She not even one 
the major characters, and Forster 


conveniently disposes her 
what shall soon see character- 
istic fashion. The two central char- 
acters are really the two ambassa- 
dors dispatched Sawston, Philip 
and young girl named Caroline, 
Lilia’s companion the origina! 
trip. They come with the same pur- 
pose: convince Lilia’s Italian 
husband surrender the child 
after her death. Not even the spe- 
cific details the plot are essen- 
tial, however, the point the 
novel, which show what be- 
comes two undeveloped and im- 
mature Sawstonians when they are 
introduced into the rich and teem- 
ing place which Forster’s Italy. 
Caroline comes with the convic- 
tion that indeed the Italy 
Machiavelli. Yet although she tries 
keep herself all times prim and 
tight and self-righteous, Italy man- 
ages conquer her again. She came 
once before with Lilia and ended 
condoning her marriage; now 
she comes get the baby and ends 
realizing how wrong would 
take him away from his father. 
both cases the conquest made 
love, thus sounding the central 
note all Forster’s fiction—the 
emptiness life without love. 
this see the connecting link with 
the more clearly satiric sections 
the book, the sections which are 
concerned with the English char- 
acter. Forster’s pervasive symbols 
for England emphasize its rejection 
the young, the natural, the pas- 
sionate man’s nature. fruit- 
Philip bachelor and his sister 
will remain spinster. Caroline, be- 
fore her trip, has good chance 
following the same direction, 
though still young. Even Lilia has 
Italy have her child. 
number critics have pointed 
out, the wilful suppression the 
natural and the passionate may 
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theme rather than Forsterian one, 
yet clearly vital these first 
three novels, and carries over 
revised form the later ones 
well. 

The good, these novels, the 
direct result the acknowledgment 
and acceptance love, the evil 
product the persistent rejection 
it. Forster would agree with 
Meredith’s Diana when she says 
that “nature will force her way, and 
you try stifle her drowning 
she comes up, not the fairest part 
her uppermost!” ‘This realization 
responsible for one the most 
consistent elements Forster’s fic- 
tion: that the melodramatic. 
When nature and passion are re- 
pressed they take their revenge, and 
usually most grotesque way. 
this book, for example, Philip’s sis- 
ter finally kidnaps the baby, and 
the night the carriage overturns 
and the child killed. The 
Longest Journey Rickie tries save 
his brother and train runs over 
his legs. Howards End Charles 
refuses recognize the man who 
acts symbol nature and fer- 
lifts sword and kills 
him. each these instances na- 
ture reasserts herself this char- 
acteristically 
and one inevitably surprised 
when suddenly faced with crude- 
ness and violence the middle 
book which works with most 
the methods and many the char 
acters Jane Austen. 

But what the people who 
come see the necessity what 
Forster later calls “the prose and 
the passion” life? They are the 
central characters these books: 
Caroline and Philip Where 
Angels Fear Tread, Rickie 
The Longest Journey, George and 
Lucy Room with View. 
Things work out very differently 
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for each these people, but the 
preliminary acceptance always 
the same, and has the same immedi- 
ate effect. Where Angels Fear 
Tread both Philip and Caroline are 
transformed. Although they both 
people. Their “solution” not 
without its complications. They 
have indeed both accepted love, 
but Caroline has fallen love with 
Gino while Philip has grown 
love her, and the book ends with 
neither these loves fulfilled. 
pattern which Forster often re- 
peats, and which grows more and 
more serious, until becomes, 
Passage India, the informing 
core the book. Yet here this ulti- 
mate frustration not fatal, nor 
does destroy the good that has 
been accomplished. Forster’s book 
seems confirm that loving it- 
self enough, being loved not ne- 
cessity. Both Philip and Caroline 
undergo kind secular conver- 
sion which releases their lives from 
the trivial. They have become emo- 
tionally involved, and they have 
seen and felt something greater 
than themselves. This brings 
the other Forster’s important 
values, that involvement. With- 
the moral framework his fic- 
tion, character remains incom- 
rather than participant, matter 
how clearly may understand, 
how kind and sympathetic may 
be. Both Philip and Caroline make 
their lives successful these stand- 
ards. 

Although The Longest Journey 
takes place entirely England, the 
central problem the same. The 
referred the title 
that marriage, specifically, 
marriage which turns out have 
been mistake. Rickie, the central 
character, differs one important 
respect from the main personages 
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the other two early novels. Unlike 
them, does not begin total 
ment almost from birth, for 
born with physical defect. His re- 
jection the natural and the physi- 
cal therefore almost enforced 
necessity from the first. this 
physical insufficiency which the 
cause Rickie’s downfall. can- 
not satisfy his wife her first lover 
did, and this brings about the 
eventual failure his marriage. 
Again, find sharp dichotomy 
between fertility 
Rickie’s only child born lame and 
dies within few days. contrast, 
Rickie’s mother has had affair 
with farmer who clearly sym- 
bol fruitfulness. (His first words 
her are about manure; this the 
drawing-room.) result this 
affair, Rickie has half-brother 
named Stephen who stands for 
everything which Rickie incap- 
able achieving. Stephen seems 
draw his strength from it. 
non-intellectual with vengeance, 
impulsive, spontaneous. sleeps 
among the sheep and makes both 
friends and enemies easily. 

Rickie and Stephen 
brothers the symbolic sense 
well. Each really only half 
what would be, Forster’s terms, 
full and complete human being. 
Stephen social outcast; Rickie 
lives only with his heart and head. 
Until the very end the book Ste- 
phen shiftless and Rickie fail- 
ure. Even Rickie’s final acceptance 
his bastard brother, gesture 
which has become symbol re- 
demption for his incomplete life, 
comes too late. Years living only 
half-life have ruined his judgment 
well his capacity for the com- 
plete life, indeed ever had it. 
all this Rickie perhaps more 
sinned against than sinning, and 
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Forster writes with much com- 

assion for him that tempting 
many ways regard the novel 
India, which the characters also 
have little control over their actions 
and their personalities. Yet The 
Longest Journey more limited 
book dealing with unusual 
individual situation, while Pas- 
sage India expands its specific 
plot until its significance seems 
broader, more general, and finally 
not restricted single distinct 
situation all. 

Room with View deals 
great extent with the 
lems human nature. And yet 
very different book. Once more 
there the same dichotomy be- 
tween Italy and England, once 
again two young people unawak- 
ened their prototypes Where 
Angels Fear Tread. But now the 
categories have become 
and rigid. National differences are 
longer the first importance. 
Italy here acts merely catalyst 
for George Emerson and for Lucy, 
giving them the simple opportunity 
finding each other from the dis- 
tant poles their upbringing. 
Lucy’s training provincial and 
social. Although her mother and 
brother are good deal more hu- 
man than the English family 
Where Angels Fear Tread, the 
atmosphere which she has been 
brought touches neither her 
sense mystery nor any the 
deeper emotions latent within her. 
The life her home free, open, 
and pleasant enough, 
thing permitted her. But takes 
room with view, the title 
implies, view larger segment 
experience than the absolutely 
familiar one, awaken her from 
life conventionality, prudence, 
and inner deadness. 

George, the other hand, comes 
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from the opposite direction. His 
father has taught him seek love 
the greatest good, even en- 
tails complete rejection society. 
Mr. Emerson lacks the finer social 
graces; his son not gentleman; 
both them violently oppose the 
complacent organized religion 
which country England puts its 
faith. But George and Lucy have 
this common, that neither has 
really lived. George may have the 
sense love and beauty, but has 
experienced neither. Lucy has less 
than that. She has never found 
these things her life and does not 
realize that they are missing. 
one sense, therefore, Room with 
View springtime novel, de- 
scribing the blossoming first touch 
experience and the transfor- 
mation which works. Here again 
have the expanding human per- 
sonality within the dichotomy 
fertility 
fiancé, the ascetic Cecil Vyse, rep- 
resents the winter side the spring 
idyll. does not know how 
love, nor will learn, and views 
Lucy admiring detached man- 
ner work art. When George 
kisses her hill above Florence 
the midst field violets, the 
battle lost before begun. Al- 
though takes Lucy very long 
time realize the meaning that 
impulsive and (sne told) im- 
pertinent kiss, her rejection 
Cecil becomes more and more in- 
evitable. She grows emotionally 
very fast and last sees her fiancé 
for what is. Though she has 
break with her family when she 
goes off with George, there never 
any doubt that her decision wise. 
the moments for which the world 
was made.” 

The outcome each these 
three books has been different from 
the point view plot and cir- 
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cumstance. But the difference comes 
about because the people and events 
not remain constant. The moral 
outlook itself does not change. 
can view these books three test 
cases, concretions which clarify 
more general ethical problems. 
doing so, however, inevitably 
two other considerations 
which are central any discussion 
Forster’s powers novelist. 
Both them are concerned with 
the success the action and the 
characters making the more ab- 
stract problems come alive. 

The first what one could call 
Forster’s forgiving irony. The pre- 
vious discussion may have suggested 
that these novels make clear dis- 
tinctions—perhaps 
tween black and white, and then ar- 
bitrarily pigeonhole experience and 
people into one the other 
these categories. Actually nothing 
method. constantly aware 
any question. His partisanship 
never fierce that cannot see 
aspects the ridiculous the fin- 
est his characters nobility 
the blackest his villains. Room 
with View excellent case 
point. Even Cecil, with his perfec- 
tionism and his retreat from life, 
has his finest moment when Lucy 
rejects him, and understand, 
the narrator tells us, that “nothing 
his love became him like the leav- 
ing The same type re- 
versal occurs Charlotte who be- 
comes, peculiar but brilliant 
twist the plot, the cause the 
final union George and Lucy. 
the other hand have the case 
Mr. Beebe. the early parts 
the book seems thoroughly 
sympathetic and clear-sighted ob- 
server, but because his refusal 
ever become anything more than 
detached spectator life Forster 
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finally shows him for the narrow 
man truly is. 

This balanced, eminently sane 
view experience the reason for 
Forster’s failure passionate 
prophet. too sharply aware 
the human comedy all levels 
attach himself inflexibly one set 
values. There never any doubt 
where his loyalties lie, nor does 
seem feel, this stage his 
career, any real inadequacy his 
moral beliefs. Ironically enough, 
simply that despite his insistence 
the virtue participation over 
spectatorship, remains de- 
tached spectator his own crea- 
tions. cannot feel the basic and 
almost savage indignation which 
Lawrence felt, say, his attitude 
towards Clifford Chatterley, 
though character like Cecil Vyse 
many ways akin him. For- 
ster thus approaches tout com- 
prendre tout pardonner posi- 
tion, perhaps even extending 
tout ridiculiser. His method 
mains social satire and his tool 
irony. certain sense, this irony 
remains too benevolent. There 
inherent weakness the ironic 
method based total forgiveness 
when used, Forster uses it, 
assert values which are not strict- 
and thoroughly conventional. 
accept its use Jane Austen, 
for example, because her values are 
implicit and because her standard 
right conduct does not imply 
divorce from the conventions the 
society which she But 
when two people like George and 
Lucy reject society and decide 
their own way may feel that 
are being robbed something 
essential their own values are 
some extent equivocal. The forgiv- 
ing satiric view life may wise, 
simple failure energy, 
failure energy makes for oc- 
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casional effeteness these early 
novels. The clearest expression 
this comes the failure what 
one may call the dramatic eye. 

The failure the dramatic eye 
aspect Forster’s style. Because 
well writer fiction, seldom 
resists the temptation act in- 
terpreter both action and char- 
acter throughout his novels. The 
narrator persistently comments 
what happening. There 
course nothing inherently wrong 
with this technique fiction, al- 
able used be. Forster em- 
ploys this method, however, 
way which does not permit the story 
lend the moral its own unadul- 
terated significance. constantly 
substitutes the essay for the narra- 
tive crucial points the early 
novels. This substitution occurs 
most frequently when the dramatic 
eye, the necessity for pure and con- 
vincing description events 
events, fails him. This the reason 
why violence and passion For- 
ster’s fiction, though omnipresent, 
are seldom convincing. times 
led parody this stylistic inade- 
quacy, the short section which 
describes the death Rickie 
The Longest Journey: 


the glare the engine saw 
that his brother had come this way, 
perhaps through some sodden memory 
the Rings, and now lay drunk over 
the rails. Wearily did man’s duty. 
There was time raise him and 
push him into safety. also man’s 
duty save his own life, 
tried. The train went over 
whispering, “You have been right,” 
Mrs. Failing. 


Whatever the weakness such 
passage may be, still describes 
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event, for all its understatement. 
But there are many other points 
Forster’s fiction where the essay lit- 
erally replaces the action. 
Room with View, for example, 
tries make rather silly bathing 
scene symbolic, once again, fer- 
tility. But Forster knows that the 
scene doesn’t really come off, and 
tries expand its significance 
writing: “It had been call 
the blood and the relaxed will, 
passing benediction 
fluence did not pass, holiness, 
spell, momentary chalice for 
youth.” Yet the actual the 
blood” here was very weak one, 
indeed any reader heard all, 
and Forster feels compelled 
strengthen its force means out- 
side the description itself. The essay- 
istic portions these novels are 
thus often result important 
deficiency felt life, experience, 
for which they are poor substitute. 

One the interesting indications 
Forster’s uneasiness with felt 
life his great success dealing 
with life, with the dead. 
Very often his novels characters 
assume much greater symbolic 
importance after death. This true 
Gerald, Rickie’s mother, and Mr. 
Failing The Longest Journey, 
Lilia Where Angels Fear 
Tread, Mrs. Wilcox Howards 
End, and even Mrs. Moore 
ful character Forster novel, 
sometimes wiser start off dead 
than alive. This characteristic 
attitude writer with rather 
cavalier attitude towards plot, who 
more concerned with the easy 
manipulation symbols than with 
narration, and point view 
which Forster elaborates his As- 
pects the Novel. Yet pre- 
cisely this which makes the 
early novels appeal primarily 
those who accept Forster’s moral 
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positions from the start. And, con- 
versely, this the reason why 
readers without similar ideas are 
seldom convinced. The characters 
and situations these novels 
vital they deserve be. 


turn, after such consider- 
ation, Howards End, are 
struck immediately its greater 
maturity and firmer control. The 
action better realized and limited 
England, and the novel deals 
with more comprehensive prob- 
lem. Lionel Trilling, his book 
Forster, suggests that concerns 
itself with the problem who shall 
inherit England, and may valu- 
able discuss the light this 
idea. 

Unlike Forster’s early novels, 
Howards End has found the matu- 
rity question its own values. The 
final solution the product ex- 
tremely self-conscious examination 
and entails genuine development. 
Howards End differs from the ear- 
lier novels because searches for 
more comprehensive solution the 
persistent moral problems, solu- 
tion suitable for the Cecil Vyses 
and Wilcoxes the world well 
for the inner circle those 
whom Forster feels himself closest. 
shows him aware the ultimate 
insufficiency each character with- 
out apparently forcing him towards 
the disillusionment which such 
awareness might bring. 

The point Howards End 
made clear “point” ever 
good imaginative work. be- 
gin once more with the familiar set 
opposites, which Forster here 
calls “the prose and the passion” 
life. “Only connect the prose and 
the passion” the keynote How- 
ards End, the ultimate hope for 
humanity. more immediate 
level, this dichotomy represented 
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the two families the novel, 
the Wilcoxes and the Schlegels. 

have come across the faith 
the Schlegels before. lies per- 
sonal relationships, the inner 
rather than the outer life, love 
the greatest good. These are the 
people with whom Forster has al- 
ways held faith, the ones whom 
has engaged himself forever. 
And yet, certain point his 
life, something has made him real- 
ize that beyond all their nobility, 
there both basic insufficiency 
and lack solidity these peo- 
ple. Schlegels are the 
and are rapidly being replaced 
the Wilcoxes, who make their ex- 
istence possible: “Nature turn- 
ing out Wilcoxes this peaceful 
abode, that they may inherit the 
earth.” 

But these Wilcoxes are dif- 
ferent world. Their values are ex- 
ternal, not personal; their reactions 
from the head, not from the heart. 
They don’t particularly care about 
culture and they are obtuse. 
usual, Forster has illusions 
about them. Nevertheless, the Wil- 
coxes are essential life. They can 
settle problems because they see 
life steadily, point point, at- 
titude which gets things done, 
which makes things happen. the 
world the Schlegels nothing ever 
“happens” all. They have 
iron their grip, and without real- 
izing it, they are dependent the 
rest the world for everything 
which makes living possible. For- 
ster feels this very strongly. has 
seen the chasm between these two 
significant families and understood 
its meaning, but chooses think 
the chasm can bridged. The op- 
timism Room with View pre- 
vails Howards End despite the 
realization that the world includes 
more than just the happy few. 

That the way the theory goes. 


And Margaret Schlegel does indeed 
marry Henry Wilcox. The “prose” 
connected finally with the “pas- 
sion.” fragmented society mov- 
ing towards union. the end 
the book, Howards End becomes 
the home the three human be- 
ings who represent the hope the 
world, and the child who the 
herald new one. however 
much earlier than that—when Mar- 
garet accepts Mr. Wilcox—that one 
wonders whether Forster has not 
drawn the wrong conclusion the 
problem sees clearly. Can the 
task has set really accom- 
plished strictly human efforts? 
What Howards End requires 
real hero heorine, and Margaret 
too human rise these heights. 
For Howards End really heroic 
book; attempts something which 
suspect beyond humanity and 
tries human rather than 
heroic terms. not only 
heroic novel without hero, but 
one not always convinced the 
spectacle its own heroics. The 
“goblins” which Forster talks about 
are indeed there, bringing 
and emptiness,” but they seem sud- 
denly loom much larger, 
dwarf the field battle and survey 
with supercilious smile. 

Mr. Wilcox seems show the 
impossibility Forster’s connec- 
tion obviously surely in- 
tended prove the opposite. When 
Charles sentenced and his father 
sees the light does turn the 
inner life, certainly. But not 
the expense the outer? the last 
scene strikes man de- 
feated. can little without 
Margaret’s aid; 
seems permanent. His son Paul has 
called back from Africa 
carry the business that Mr. Wil- 
cox can longer handle. His 
strength and fertility (for will 
have children his second 
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marriage) are gone; the tower 
his masculinity levelled and scat- 
tered. Even Helen’s child, who 
the hope, has fair chance grow- 
ing sequel Tibby, the male 
with the missing center. 

This one way looking 
Howards End, way which must 
lead the conclusion that the 
vision which Forster had here was 
only properly understood him 
Passage India, when the horses 
Fielding and Aziz swerve apart 
and Mrs. Moore hears the endless, 
meaningless 
Marabar Caves. Thus when 
come Helen’s last ecstatic cry: 
“The field’s cut! the big mead- 
ow! seen the very end, and 
may feel that the sense prom- 
ise unjustified, and that the very 
truth the situation belies the 
voice which glorifies it. But not 
the only way looking the book. 
Upon reflection realize that 
have been following its public voice 
rather too closely. For Forster’s 
novel has both public and pri- 
vate voice. The public voice does 
concern itself with the larger, al- 
most sociological problems, with 
the fragmentation society and 
with who shall inherit England. 
But this voice deceives itself 
coming with only the illusion 
solution. Howards End, for all its 
largeness theme, also has less 
stentorian private voice which 
not concerned with catchwords 
much with the very life 
the novel. 

following this more subtle 
voice can see the whole book 
foreshadowing the disillusionment 
Passage India. The true 
theme Howards End the dis- 
enchantment with the power 
human relationships. There are 
really satisfactory ones the novel, 
nor any indication that given other 


circumstances there could be. Mar- 
garet’s choice Henry Wilcox for 
husband symbolizes that attitude. 
Here world which even the 
closest human contact, that mar- 
riage, springs from the compromise 
which comes after disappointment. 
There ecstasy their love, 
nor there defeat. Margaret un- 
derstands the nature this twi- 
light world. She wise; she not 
rash; and she sees that under the 
circumstances must least 
kind one another. This new 
idea Forster’s fiction and will 
soon become dominant. The high- 
est virtue that simple accept- 
ance. must take unromantically 
the raw material which life thrusts 
upon us, the imperfect people with 
whom live. The ideal world has 
ceased exist, even for two peo- 
ple alone. Whatever good can come 
out the one which left must 
begin with acceptance and compro- 
mise. Clearly, Howards End 
longer concerned with the problems 
the earlier novels, but with those 


Nevertheless, does not come 
surprise that fourteen years sepa- 
rate Passage India from the 
earlier novels. are dealing here 
with what obviously work 
mature writer perfect com- 
mand all the technical aspects 
his craft. The ironic ambiguity 
values gone, although the irony 
remains, and now there genu- 
ine triumph the dramatic eye. 
Passage India articulates the 
theme which had been tenuously 
and almost surreptitiously devel- 
oped Howards End, and makes 
inform action and character into 
perfect and connected significance. 

The central vision Passage 
India comes into sharp focus 
twice, when Mrs. Moore stumbles 
into one the Marabar Caves, and 
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when Professor Godbole speaks 
good and evil. Here Mrs. Moore re- 
flects her experience: 


The more she thought over it, the 
more disagreeable and frightening 
became. She minded much more now 
than the time. The crush and the 
smells she could forget, but the echo 
began some indescribable way 
undermine her hold life. Coming 
moment when she chanced 
fatigued, had managed murmur, 
“Pathos, piety, courage—they exist, but 
are identical, and filth. Everything 
exists, nothing has value.” one had 
spoken vileness that place, quot- 
lofty poetry, the comment would 
have been the 
one had spoken with the tongues 
angels and pleaded for all the unhap- 
piness and misunderstanding the 
world, past, present, and come, for 
all the misery men must undergo what- 
ever their opinion and position, and 
however much they dodge bluff—it 
would amount the same, the serpent 
would descend and return the ceil- 
ing. 


And this what Professor Godbole 
says the Englishman Fielding 
about the nature good and evil: 


informed that evil action 
was performed the Marabar Hills, 
and that highly esteemed English 
lady now seriously ill consequence. 
answer that this: that action 
was perfomed Dr. Aziz.” stopped 
and sucked his thin cheeks. “It was 
performed the guide.” stopped 
again. “It was performed you.” Now 
had air daring and coyness. 
“It was performed me.” looked 
shyly down the sleeve his own coat. 
“And students. was even per- 
formed the lady herself. When evil 
occurs, expresses the whole the 
universe. Similarly when good occurs.” 


Forster sets his novel against this 


two-fold background, 
value distinctions are annihilated 
and the cause good and evil 
communal rather than individual. 
essence, Passage India at- 
tempts discover whether any 
the older Forsterian humanistic 
values are realizable such 
world. And strange world for 
Forster. His moral positions were 
always clear the first novels. Vir- 
tue was found love and per- 
sonal relationships, the connec- 
tion between the physical and spirit- 
ual sides man. any case, 
good was not achieved, was usu- 
ally through the fault some indi- 
vidual. But Passage India 
these ideas have become antiquat- 
ed. Here good cannot dealt with 
isolation from evil, nor the 
individual directly responsible for 
all his actions. The values 
tested this world are those 
human love and intimacy, and the 
simple question Forster asks is, Are 
they possible? 

The chasm between human be- 
ings represented the chasm be- 
tween English and Indian the 
novel, and this gives the specific 
setting much broader significance. 
Turton says that the only way 
which Englishman and In- 
dian can meet the ground 
civility, never intimacy. And 
since this seems apply, the 
viduals the same nationality 
well, becomes quite clear that 
Forster means this situation sym- 
bolize all 
There would greater hope for 
unity India even the British 
left. And the English are better 
off; their lives seem deeper 
than mutual politeness the Club. 

Nevertheless, the more ob- 
vious breach between Englishman 
and Indian which remains truly 
representative human isolation, 
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that the test the possibility 
intimacy comes the relationship 
between Fielding and Aziz. im- 
portant understand that both 
these characters are already distin- 
guished from their own country- 
men. They seek each other from 
the first, both needing affection and 
human ties. Fielding, 
course, regarded with suspicion 
his compatriots, and finally re- 
signs from the Club. Aziz too de- 
liberately differentiated 
dianized.” The situation which has 
been created, then, plainly one 
which that human intimacy should 
possible. But true friendship 
comes last, comes only for 
moment. Something both within 
and without denies these two men 
full and mutual understanding. 
Aziz’s lack trust and Fielding’s 
partial disloyalty destroy the flimsy 
bridge, and the end the book, 
the two are severed completely: 


“Why can’t friends now?” said 
the other, holding him affectionately. 
“It’s what want. It’s what you want.” 

But the horses didn’t want it—they 
swerved apart; the earth didn’t want 
it, sending rocks through which 
riders must pass single file; the temples, 
the tank, the jail, the palace, the birds, 
the carrion, the Guest House, that came 
into view they issued from the gap 
and saw Mau beneath: they didn’t 
want it, they said their hundred 
voices, not yet,” and the sky said, 
“No, not there.” 


This failure intimacy between 
Fielding and Aziz only the prime 
example defeat book which 
filled with partial and broken 
and unsatisfactory human relation- 
ships, because the disenchanted 
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terms which views life. Pas- 
sage India leaves impression 
far from exalted courageous. 
Here rather sense weariness 
and fruitlessness, world isola- 
tion and solitude, which people 
never quite come into each\ 
focus. Here are many separate but 
unreturned loves—Fielding for Aziz, 
even for his wife, Adela for Mrs. 
Moore—and abiding human con- 
nection. There little place for 
hope and expectation such 
world; they must replaced, 
they already began How- 
ards End, simple acceptance. 
That why the new values, they 
are expressed Forster’s later es- 
says, become merely “tolerance, 
good temper and sympathy.” What 
remains done after such 
realization relatively simple, and 
the Englishmen involved the 
quarrel Passage India man- 
age it: “These five people 
were making their little diff- 
culties, and closing their broken 
ranks against the alien.” Once 
more, compromise comes through 
tolerance and acceptance founded 
upon awareness imperfection. 

surveying Forster’s novels, 
realize that this attitude becomes 
gradually dominant and ultimately 
inevitable. come upon first 
The Longest Journey; devel- 
oped but not articulated How- 
ards End; finally Passage 
shapes the very narrative 
itself, and makes its imprint visible 
every page. One reminded 
line from Eliot’s Wasteland: 
“These fragments have shored 
against ruins.” The fragments 
are the only consolations 
world which has lost both youth 
and hope. 


Princeton University 


The powerful strain natural- 
ism with which the art Edith 
Wharton suffused—a strain too 
often overlooked critics—can 
profitably studied examining 
four representative novels: The 
House Mirth (1905), The Age 
Innocence (1920), The Fruit 
the Tree (1907), and The Custom 
the Country (1913). these 
books can trace certain broad 
aspects naturalism they are 
manifested specific situations. 
The very theme The House 
Mirth, for example, has been de- 

articular environment one 
its more helplessly characteristic 
This product Lily 
Bart, social parasite 
petual bridesmaid, 
proves trifle too scrupulous 
claim her place the world lux- 
ury world for 
which she has long been groomed 
and position which she has 
always aspired. She is, quote 
Blake Nevius, “as completely and 
typically the product her hered- 
ity, environment and the historical 
moment which found American 
materialism the ascendant the 
protagonist any recognized nat- 
uralistic novel.” Having been made 
what she forces beyond her 
control, she eventually falls victim 
those same forces. Dogged 
poverty and hounded scandal, 
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the whirls and eddies the so- 
cial stream—tossed and buffeted and 
finally dragged under with her eyes 
wide open her 

the other hand, the critics 
who perceive 
Mrs. Wharton’s use determin- 
ism refuse view Lily herself 
being entirely blameless. Miss Mon- 
roe, for instance, declares: 


Lily Bart’s environment has fash- 
ioned her that she almost bound 
parasite. Yet every step her 
her own judgment the failure her 
will meet the challenge poverty 
and hardship. 


The moral implications this ver- 
dict are stressed Lovett: “Hered- 
ity and environment play large 
part her undoing. Neverthe- 
less, the root her case 
moral attitude which fundamen- 
tally wrong, and Lily real enough 
suggest that she could have 
changed That Lily should 
have managed somehow rise 
above the inexorable pressures beat- 
ing her down the ground im- 
plied Boynton, whose in- 
dictment the heroine that, in- 
stead retaining stoical control 
self, she “succumbs the cir- 
cumstances that created 
Examining the text itself, how- 
ever, one finds that Mrs. Wharton 
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has placed such heavy emphasis up- 
the molding influence en- 
vironment that seems Lily 
would have had possess almost 
superhuman strength order 
withstand it. strong hint this 
influence appears the very first 
chapter, when Selden, one the 
few sensitive souls the book, ad- 
mires the heroine’s beauty: 


was aware that the qualities dis- 
tinguishing her from the herd her 
sex were chiefly external: though 
fine glaze beauty and fastidiousness 
had been applied vulgar clay. Yet 
the analogy left him unsatisfied, for 
coarse texture will not take 
finish; and was not possible that the 
material was fine, but that circum- 
stance had fashioned into futile 


Tempted advance her social po- 
sition setting aside few 
scruples, she feels keenly the effect 
her upbringing: “Her danger 
lay, she knew, her old incur- 
able dread discomfort and pov- 
erty; the fear that mounting 
tide dinginess against which her 
mother had passionately warned 
her” (page 478). Again, answer 
friend’s demand tell her “ex- 
actly what happened from the be- 
ginning,” Lily gives her answer 
which, though expressed ban- 
tering tone, throws light her 
problem: 


“From the beginning?” Miss Bart 
gently mimicked her. “Dear Gerty, how 
little imagination you good people 
Why, the beginning was 
cradle, suppose—in the way was 
brought up, and the things was 
taught care (page 363) 


But the central statement her 
heroine’s dilemma Mrs. Wharton 
chooses issue herself: 


Inherited tendencies had combined 
with early training make her the 
highly specialized product she was: 
organism helpless out its narrow 
range the sea-anemone torn from 
the rock. She had been fashioned 
adorn and delight; what other end 
does nature round the rose-leaf and 
paint the humming-bird’s breast? And 
was her fault that the purely decora- 
tive mission less easily and harmoni- 
ously fulfilled among social beings 
than the world nature? That 
necessities complicated moral 
scruples? (pages 486-487) 


Then, make certain that 
one has missed the point, the au- 
thor, shortly afterward, states the 
same idea different words: 


But, after all, was the life [the life 
pleasure] she had been made for; 
every dawning tendency her had 
been carefully directed toward it, all 
her interests and activities had been 
taught center around it. She was 
like some rare flower grown for exhi- 
bition, flower from which every bud 
had been nipped except the crowning 
blossom her beauty. (pages 512-513) 


Lily, then, Pritchett notes, has 
been conditioned from the 
had been nothing 
her training develop any con- 
tinuity moral strength,” the au- 
these facts, how can we, all fair- 
ness, ascribe moral culpability 
such person? 

Actually, Lily Bart possesses set 
ethical principles somewhat 
loftier than those displayed most 
her fellow-hedonists this ele- 
gant society; and part the 
irony the book that the practice 
these higher standards what 
ultimately brings about her ruin. 
Scruples have place the world 
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depicted The House Mirth; 
thus, good naturalistic fashion, 
the environment becomes the force 
which crushes the protagonist. 
Lily, word, trapped. The 
idea lovely young woman, ob- 
viously meant for better things, 
nered the values and conven- 
tions frivolous society—this idea 
conveyed the author means 
multitude allusions, images, 
and direct statements, all suggest- 
ing feeling imprisonment. Sel- 
den, for example, thinks Lily 
“so evidently the victim the civi- 
lization which had produced her, 
that the links her bracelet seemed 
like manacles chaining her her 
fate” (page 10). And the heroine 
herself feels though she lives 


great gilt cage which they were all 
huddled for the mob gape at. How 
alluring the world outside the cage 
appeared Lily, she heard its door 
clang her! reality, she knew, 
the door never clanged: stood always 
open; but most the captives were 
like flies bottle, and having once 
flown in, could never regain their 
freedom. (pages 86-87) 


The sense suffocation, which 
grows increasingly acute, artisti- 
cally suggested series images 
which the home Lily’s aunt, 
Mrs. Peniston (with whom the hero- 
ine lives), seen tomb 
prison: 


The house, its state unnatural im- 
maculateness and order, was dreary 
tomb, and Lily, turning from 
her brief repast between shrouded 
sideboards, wandered into the newly- 
uncovered glare the drawing-room 
she felt though she were buried alive 
the stifling limits Mrs. Peniston’s 
existence. (page 160) 


Although her own room spacious, 
“contrasted with the light tints and 
luxurious appointments the 
guest-rooms where many weeks 
Lily’s existence were spent, 
seemed dreary prison” (page 
176). Again, after describing the 
furnishings Mrs. Peniston’s sit- 
ting-room, the novelist remarks: 
“Lily felt for these objects the same 
distaste which the prisoner may en- 
tertain for the fittings the court- 
room” (page 274). And, after Mrs. 
Peniston’s death, when Lily learns 
that her aunt has virtually disin- 
herited her, she sits “in the purple 
drawing-room, which more than 
ever, its stuffy 
sembled well-kept family vault, 
which the last corpse had just 
been decently deposited” (page 
360) 

The concept the trapped sen- 
sibility also finds expression 
Lily’s hopeless feeling the empty 
life store for her: 


Lily seemed watch her own figure 
retreating down vistas neutral- 
tinted dullness. When she ceased 
amuse Judy Trenor and her friends 
she would have fall back amus- 
ing Mrs. Peniston; whichever way she 
looked she saw only future servi- 
tude the whims others, never the 
possibility asserting her own eager 
individuality. (page 162) 


Even the physical environment 
this sense futility: future 
stretched before her dull and bare 
the deserted length Fifth 
Avenue, and opportunities showed 
meagrely the few cabs trailing 
quest fares that did not come” 
(page 372). This feeling pervades 
the book, and most painfully 
present the last night the hero- 
ine’s life, just before she takes the 
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the terrible silence and emptiness 
seemed symbolize her future—she 
felt though the house, the street, 
the world were all empty, and she 
alone left sentient lifeless uni- 
verse” (page 519). 

But have not yet completely 
depicted the pathos Lily’s situa- 
tion. most books written from 
the naturalistic point view, the 
trapped protagonist can expect 
sympathy from the external world 
about him: nature 
seem simply not care. And 
with Lily Bart. This idea suc- 
cinctly stated early the book, 
when the impecunious 
moaning her losses cards, notes 
the large sums that several wealthy 
women her party have won: 


world which such things could 
seemed miserable place Lily 
Bart; but then she had never been 
able understand the laws uni- 
verse which was ready leave her 
out its calculations. (page 42) 


The indifference society typi- 
fied the impersonal quality 
which Mrs. Wharton takes pains 
impart it. “Society,” she writes, 
“is revolving body which apt 
judged according its place 
each man’s (page 
79). Carrying out the figure, she 
later refers Lily star fallen 
from that sky” (page 461). 

Even when “society” reduced 
living human beings, Lily finds 
that she against blank wall. 
She comes face face with this fact 
restaurant, for example: 


Her eyes sought the faces about her, 
craving responsive glance, some sign 
intuition her trouble. But 
the sallow, preoccupied women, with 
their bags and note-books 
music, were all engrossed their 
own affairs. (pages 488-489) 


The images with which the author 
implements her expression this 
view life are manifold. one 
place the heroine said have 
“the doomed sense the castaway 
who has signalled vain fleeing 
sails” (page 368). another, Lily 
asserts sadly, was just screw 
cog the great machine called 
life, and when dropped out 
found was use anywhere 
else” (page 498). the last night 
her life she possessed 
feeling being something rootless 
and ephemeral, mere spin-drift 
the whirling surface existence, 
without anything which the poor 
little tentacles self could cling 
before the awful flood submerged 
them” (page 515). Thus, the same 
force which first shaped Lily and 
then trapped her now turns cold 
and indifferent shoulder her de- 
spairing cries. 

The amoral quality implied 
such impersonal society rep- 
resented one point Mrs. Penis- 
ton: lady’s dread scene 
gave her inexorableness which 
the greatest strength character 
could not have produced, since 
was independent all considera- 
tions right wrong” (page 274) 
Again, the businesslike matrimo- 
nial proposition made Lily 
Sim Rosedale, the Jewish parvenu, 
suggests the materialistic values 
society which seems operate 
level totally removed from the 
hampering, tedious necessity 
weighing moral alternatives: 


certainly simplified life view 
party politics, which every conces- 
sion had its recognized equivalent: 
Lily’s tired mind was fascinated this 
escape from fluctuating 
mates into region concrete weights 
and measures. (page 417) 
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for concrete details, The 
House Mirth the reader finds 
them legion. The social life 
New York recorded this 
book with 
dresses, décor, and costume are 
noted with laboratory precision. 
single sentence from the book will 
suffice indicate the particular 
care taken Mrs. Wharton 
accurate and specific these mat- 
ters: “Mrs. Peniston seated herself 
her black satin arm-chair tufted 
with yellow buttons, beside bead- 
work table bearing bronze box 
with miniature Beatrice Cenci 
the lid” (pages 273-274) Often 
the minutiae physical action are 
also faithfully recorded. Count the 
number trivial details bodily 
movement which appear few 
lines one paragraph: 


The pink-faced clock drummed out 
another hour, and Gerty rose with 
start. She had appointment early 
the next morning with district visi- 
tor the East Side. She put out her 
lamp, covered the fire, and went into 
her bedroom undress. laying 
aside her clothes with her habitual 
precision, setting everything order 
for the next day. Her servant did 
not come till eight o’clock, and she 
prepared her own tea-tray and placed 
beside the bed. Then she locked the 
door the flat, extinguished her light 
and lay down. (page 262) 


This numbering the streaks 
the tulip earnest. 

Here, then, the evidence. The 
molding and determining forces 
environment and heredity, the pro- 
tagonist trapped and crushed so- 
ciety, apparently 
amoral universe, and host spe- 
cific details—such are the strains 
naturalism which one finds deeply 
pervading The House Mirth. 


Turning The Age Inno- 
cence, frequently singled out the 
author’s greatest work, find 
Edith Wharton, fifteen years later, 
making use many the same 
techniques. True, the setting—New 
York the 1870’s—is generation 
earlier than that used The House 
Mirth, and the milieu described 
situated the very peak the 
social pyramid instead occupying 
merely the two three levels just 
beneath that sanctum sanctorum; 
yet Mrs. Wharton’s method has not 
been greatly altered. 

The story simple enough: 
tells how Newland Archer’s love for 
Ellen Olenska, American-born 
woman seeking refuge New York 
from unhappy foreign marriage, 
frustrated social conventions 
and mores. Propriety represented 
May Welland—Ellen’s cousin 
and the girl Newland marries, and 
the families and friends these 
principals. Like Lily Bart, New- 
land Archer trapped his en- 
vironment. Joseph Warren Beach 
speaks narrow prison his 
Osbert Burdett goes 
further and makes clear that the 
environment performs its imprison- 
ing and crushing functions through 
the agency the family and 
through the values and ideals rep- 
resented that venerable social 
institution: 


Newland aware some dim con- 
trol, the invisible net which his 
family. the ensuing twenty years 
his marriage May] learns 
that his family and his wife had de- 
tected his attraction the stranger, 
that all along their toils were closing 
about him, and that had been 
puppet their quiet determined 


Once again the environment, 
drawing upon 
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molds before ensnares; the irony 
lies the fact that Archer himself 
—like Lily—realizes this but pow- 
erless combat these forces. Plead- 
ing with May for short engage- 
ment, aware that essen- 
tially conformist: 


His heart sank, for saw that 
was saying all the things that young 
men the same situation were ex- 
pected say, and that she was mak- 
ing the answers that instinct and tra- 
dition taught her make—even 
the point calling him original. 

“Original! all like each 
other those dolls cut out the same 
folded paper. We’re like patterns sten- 
cilled wall. Can’t you and strike 
out for ourselves, 


May herself, the chief instrument 
the frustrating Newland’s hopes 
and schemes with regard Ellen, 
referred the author “ter- 
rifying product the social system 
belonged and believed in” 
(page 40) Supported social con- 
vention, Arthur Hobson Quinn 
points out, May “fights with the 
weapons forged from her inno- 
cence, never letting Newland know 
that she suspects him, but with per- 
fect good breeding shutting from 
him all avenues Indeed, 
this very innocence, Newland per- 
ceives, artificial, “cunningly man- 
ufactured conspiracy moth- 
ers and aunts and grandmothers 
and long-dead ancestresses” (page 

Newland’s sense being trapped 
takes the form fear that his life 
will one endless routine. 
wishes avoid being overspread 
“the green mould the perfunc- 
tory” (page 125), but, the author 
tells us, “He had seen enough 
other young men who had dreamed 
his dream, though 
ardently, and who had gradually 
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sunk into the placid and luxurious 
routine their elders” (page 125). 
The day marries May, “the same 
black abyss yawned before him and 
felt himself sinking into it, deep- 
and deeper” (page 187). Later, 
image strongly reminiscent 
Lily Bart’s visions the futility 
further existence, the full signifi- 
cance his situation strikes him: 
“His whole future seemed suddenly 
unrolled before him; and pass- 
ing down its endless emptiness 
saw the dwindling figure man 
whom nothing was ever hap- 
pen” (page 228) should noted 
here that Ellen, too, victim 
the determining 
which have woven Newland’s des- 
tiny: when his 
marks, ‘Poor Ellen—she was al- 
ways wayward child. wonder 
what her fate will tempt- 
answer, ‘What we’ve all con- 
trived make it’” (page 144). 

The House Mirth, the 
cold, fixed, implacable quality 
the universe general and so- 
ciety particular emphasized. 
Attempting dissuade Ellen from 
seeking divorce from her Euro- 
pean husband, Newland exclaims: 
risk what may infinitely disagree- 
able and painful? Think the 
newspapers—their vileness! It’s all 
stupid and narrow and unjust—but 
one can’t make over (page 
110). The impersonal nature the 
environment brought out the 
very way which Mrs. Wharton 
personifies its inanimate but power- 
ful components. York was in- 
exorable its condemnation 
business irregularities,” she will as- 
sert, for example (page 271). The 
classic warning Newland’s moth- 
‘if don’t all stand together, 
there’ll such thing Society 
illustrates this point 
(page 48) 


n- 

fs, 


the matter concrete detail, 
The Age Innocence is, any- 
thing, even more meticulous than 
The House Mirth. Nevius again 
calls attention Balzac’s influence 
here: 


Balzac’s endless curiousity about the 
minutiae business and legal trans- 
actions, property rights, and the arts 
decoration almost matched 
Edith Wharton’s passion for the detail 
costume and décor; and her nota- 
tion the manners her class 
scrupulous Balzac’s notation bour- 
geois manners César Birotteau 
conceive The Age Innocence ever 
having been written without the fruit- 
ful example the great French novel- 


Mrs. Wharton’s description the 
van der Luyden drawing-room 
typical. is, she says, 


Madison 
Avenue drawing-room, with the pale 
brocaded armchairs obviously un- 
covered for the occasion, and the gauze 
still veiling the ormolu mantel orna- 
ments and the beautiful old carved 
frame Gainsborough’s “Lady An- 
gelica Lac.” 

Mrs. van der Luyden’s portrait 
Huntington (in black velvet and Vene- 
tian point) faced that her lovely an- 
cestress. (page 49) 


This apparently scientific, me- 
thodical approach manifested par- 
ticularly Mrs. Wharton’s exten- 
sive use technical terms and im- 
ages from sociology and anthropol- 
ogy. Lovett notes, references 
tribal and taboos fairly 
abound this learn, for 
example, that “what was was not 
‘the thing’ played part impor- 
tant Newland Archer’s New 
York the inscrutable totem ter- 


rors that had ruled the destinies 
his forefathers thousands years 
ago” (page 2). Newland and May 
through the “ritual ignoring 
the ‘unpleasant’” (page 23). 
“family council” has pass 
their engagement (page 26). The 
van der Luydens, the créme 
New York society, are 
“mouth-pieces some remote an- 
cestral authority” (page 52). And 
“some deep tribal instinct” warns 
the family that Newland 
longer firmly behind the conven- 
tions (page 254). Thus, addi- 
tion the determinism clearly 
evident The House Mirth, 
find The Age Innocence 
somewhat more studiedly scientific 
orientation, Mrs. Wharton comes 
even closer, perhaps, approximat- 
ing the methods the naturalists. 

The egocentric, 
tious heroine The Custom the 
Country, Undine Spragg, another 
product the environment. 
Charles Bowen, minor character 
whom the author 
makes her mouthpiece, delivers 
long harangue the reason for 
the American woman’s inordinate 
desire for material possessions and 
then has this say about Undine: 
she’s monstrously perfect 
result the system: the completest 
proof its After sev- 
eral divorces, the heroine marries 
French nobleman who later fails 
provide the social outlets she had 
expected. Moreover, she finds her- 
self unable supply 
through her own actions because 
the rigid code the French aris- 
tocracy which hems her in; she feels 
“the impossibility breaking 
through the mysterious web tra- 
ditions, conventions, prohibitions 
that enclosed her their impene- 
trable net-work” (page 516). Fol- 
lowing her usual pattern, Mrs. 
Wharton shows how Undine, first 
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molded and then imprisoned 
her environment, can expect, 
times stress, sypmathy from 
the heedless universe: 


The immense murmur [of Paris] still 
sounded on, deafening and implacable 
some elemental force; and the dis- 
cord her fate more disturbed 
than the motor wheels rolling under 
the windows were disturbed the 
particles dust that they ground 
finer powder they passed. (pages 
345-346) 


The language the social scien- 
tist also present this work. 
Musing Undine’s marriage 
Ralph Marvell, representative 
the fast-disappearing old-guard gen- 
tility New York, Bowen realizes 
that Ralph’s cultural values have 
little chance surviving the mate- 
rialistic onslaught personified 
his wife: 


Bowen, the thought, felt the pang 
the sociologist over the individual 
havoc wrought every social read- 
justment: had long been clear 
him that poor Ralph was survival, 
and destined, such, down 
any conflict with the rising forces. (page 
280) 


acter Undine Spragg, the author, 
sense, comes close dealing 
with those sordid materials often 
associated with naturalism. Here 
not the sordidness the slums, 
but, what basically far more re- 
pugnant, that the spirit. The 
heroine and her social environment, 
Burdett writes, “have been coldly 
but vividly drawn. Undine merci- 
lessly 

the works under considera- 
tion, The Fruit the Tree prob- 
ably makes the most obvious con- 
cessions free will and individual 


responsibility, the expense the 
naturalistic determinism which 
salient factor the other three 
books. The whole question 
euthanasia moral one; and 
Justine Brent pays dreadful price 
for violating the moral law in- 
volved when, through act her 
own volition, she puts end 
the physical sufferings her friend, 
Bessy Amherst. 

Nevertheless, the environment 
plays important role fashion- 
ing the chief characters, and, hence, 
helps determine the course the 
action. For example, there the 
case John Amherst, Bessy’s hus- 
band, who marries Justine after 
Bessy dies. Though enlightened 
man, reverts traditional social 
attitudes when his second wife re- 
veals him her part Bessy’s 
many men emanci- 
pated thought, had remained 
subject the old conventions 
Justine, who had de- 
pended upon her husband’s sup- 
port, thus torn for time ex- 
treme mental anguish. 

discussion Bessy, wealthy 
but somewhat shallow woman, 
prompts this remark from one 
her friends: 


“Isn’t she one the most harrow- 
ing victims the plan bringing 
our girls the double bondage 
expediency and unreality, corrupting 
their bodies with luxury 
brains with sentiment, and leaving 
reconcile the two best they 
can, lose their souls the attempt?” 
(page 281) 


tempts introduce certain social 
reforms into the Operation the 
textile mills she owns, but her weak- 
ness and vanity hamper him 
every step. She reluctant give 
any the profits, and 
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himself constantly “battling against 
the dull unimaginative subservi- 
ence personal luxury—the slavery 
houses and servants and clothes” 
(page 

But not Amherst alone who 
trapped the selfish, petty spirit 
his first wife; for Justine per- 
ceives that Bessy herself victim 
her own narrowness: 


After all, there could imprison- 
ment cruel that being bounded 
hard small nature. Not pene- 
trable all points the shifting 
lights, the wandering music the 
world—she could imagine 
disability cramping that. How 
the little parched soul, solitary con- 
finement for life, must pine and 
dwindle its blind cranny self-love! 
(page 227) 


Bessy’s own character seems 
fault here, but one must not forget 
that, like Lily Bart, May Welland, 
and Undine Spragg, Bessy prod- 
uct the system. 

Again, the gods are distressingly 
aloof; when and Justine 
endeavor one evening discuss 
their problems outside Bessy’s well- 
lighted pleasure-dome Lynbrook, 
they feel the chill touch the im- 
personal environment: 


was impossible speak with the 
same freedom, confronted that sub- 
stantial symbol the accepted order, 
which seemed glare down them 
massive disdain their puny eftorts 
deflect the course events. 
(page 256) 


There touch zepulsive detail, 
too, the description Amherst’s 
view the factory and its environs: 


With disgust saw the sordid- 
ness poor monotonous 
the trampled grass-banks, the 


lean dogs prowling refuse-heaps, the 
22) 


the whole, however, there 
too much concern with moral issues 
involving individual responsibility 
The Fruit the Tree warrant 
its being placed very deep nat- 
uralistic territory. Nevertheless, 
there seems little question 
that contains marked naturalistic 
elements, and these serve throw 
light the fuller development 
this approach the other works 
have considered. 

discussing elements natural- 
ism the novels Edith Wharton, 
pertinent comparison may made 
between her works and those 
Theodore Dreiser, author whose 
name almost synonymous with 
American naturalism was de- 
veloped early this century. 
Dreiser’s works determinism com- 
bined with great deal emphasis 
upon detail, quite often the sor- 
did variety. For his naturalism 
frequently concerned with poverty 
and squalor; uses this approach 
create world almost completely 
removed from Mrs. Wharton’s gen- 
teel beau monde. The degradation 
(1900), for example, may have 
points contact with the down- 
ward slide Lily Bart The 
House Mirth; but whereas Drei- 
ser finally shows 
tically rolling the gutter, 
never feel that the sufferings the 
elegant Miss Bart can ever much 
more than mental: the world 
Edith Wharton always stylish, 
and when the heroine reduced 
working sweatshop (as Lily 
for time) her employer turns out 

Furthermore, Dreiser’s concept 
man the mere plaything nat- 
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ural forces formulated and codi- 
fied, leaving little room for the sub- 
jective studies moral uncertainty 
which sometimes fill whole pages 
Mrs. Wharton’s books. long 
quasi-philosophical, quasi-scientific 
passage Sister Carrie, for in- 
stance, find these pronounce- 
ments: 


Among the forces which sweep and 
play throughout the universe, untu- 
tored man but wisp the wind. 
Our civilisation still middle 
stage, scarcely beast, that 
longer wholly guided 
scarcely human, that not yet 
man far removed from the lairs the 
jungles, his innate instincts dulled 
too near approach free-will, his 
free-will not sufficiently developed 
replace his instincts and afford him 
perfect 


great extent, then, the human 
animal the mercy, not only 
external pressures, but also his 
biological drives and his entire 
physical make-up. Thus, explain- 
ing Hurstwood’s worsening temper, 
Dreiser makes this 
ment: 


Now, has been shown experimental- 
that constantly subdued frame 
mind produces certain poisons the 
blood, called katastates, just virtu- 
ous feelings pleasure and delight 
produce helpful chemicals called anas- 
tates. The poisons generated re- 
morse inveigh against the system, and 
eventually produce marked physical 
deterioration. these Hurstwood was 
subject. (page 362) 


Economic necessity plays im- 
portant part determining the 
course the heroine’s life Sister 
Carrie, and this factor looms large 
again Jennie Gerhardt (1911). 


with Carrie, financial need 
which ultimately underlies Jen- 
nie’s decision accept the role 
kept woman. Yet this latter book 
have found employed Mrs. 
Wharton also powerfully oper- 
ative; for the socially prominent 
Lester Kane finds that public opin- 
ion will not tolerate his liaison with 
Jennie: 


The race spirit, social avatar, the 
“Zeitgeist” the Germans term it, 
manifested itself something haviug 
fly the face could not de- 
liberately ignore its mandates. The 
people his time believed that some 
particular form social arrangement 
was necessary, and unless complied 
with that could, saw, readily 
become social 


However, whereas individual mem- 
bers Mrs. Wharton’s society, such 
Mrs. Archer The Age Inno- 
cence, are often conscious instru- 
ments social forces, Dreiser’s 
characters are victims blind 
powers which never seem vol- 
untarily and deliberately aided 
particular human beings. 

the whole, the face Drei- 
ser’s purer naturalism, his appar- 
ently scientific approach human 
behavior, may seem difficult 
attach much importance the nat- 
uralistic elements the refined 
novels manners Edith Whar- 
ton. But must take care not 
blinded the grit and grime 
Dreiser’s sordid details. The dif- 
ference between 
methods and those Edith Whar- 
ton is, the last analysis, largely 
matter degree, not kind. The 
principle basically the same. 
When Nevius declares that the 

uality which imparts lasting life 
The House Mirth is, 
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Dreiser’s novels, “the spectacle 
lonely struggle with the hostile 
think, pointing this unescapable 
conclusion. The fact that Mrs. 
Wharton’s characters are trapped 
gilded drawing-rooms, whereas 
Dreiser’s are often imprisoned 
the slums, minor significance 
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ADAMOV, ARTHUR 
Lynes, Carlos, Jr., “Adamov and ‘le 
sens the Theatre,” Yale 
French Studies, 14:48-56, Winter, 
1954-55. 
“For Adamov the theatre not merely 
literary genre, but rather autono- 
mous art which language but one 
means bringing action into 
existence before our eyes (K.L.) 


ANOUILH, JEAN 
Champigny, Robert, “Theatre 
Mirror, Anouilh,” Yale 
Studies, 14:57:64, Winter, 1954-56. 
Anouilh’s plays, especially Antigone, 
the personae are not meant exist 
except during the time they appear be- 
fore the audience. defying the dra- 
matic convention, presenting char- 
acters with past, who are aware that 
the footlights are the limit their 
existence, Anouilh suggests that what 


unreal their existence unreal 
life. (K.L.) 


BECKETT, SAMUEL 
Kern, Edith, “Drama Stripped for In- 


action: Beckett’s Godot,’ Yale 
French Studies, 14:41-7, Winter, 
1954-55. 


existentialism presents man 
divorced from society and completely 
interchangeable with other men. The 
futile wait for Godot relieved only 
the human tenderness among those 
who wait. (K.L.) 


BEERBOHM, MAX 

Stanford, Derek, Max Beerbohm,” 
Dublin Magazine, 31:34-38, October- 
December, 1956. 

Beerbohm was complete Eight- 

while having nothing 
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fin-de-siecle about him.” virtuoso, 
wit, and common 
sense. was best parodist and 
cartoonist. 


BERNANOS, GEORGES 

Demorest, J.-J., “Le Roman Surnatural- 
iste Symposium, 10:75- 
83, Spring, 1956. 

Nouvelle Histoire Mouchette, En- 

fants humiliés, Monsieur Ouine, Son 

soleil Satan, d’Un Crime not only 

indicate the “constants” through which 

Bernanos’ work has become surrealistic, 

but also describe “technique” for sur- 

realism. (L.L.) 


Molnar, Thomas, Evil,” 
Commonweal, 65:246-8, December, 
1956. 

“In world which nobody has the 

courage good evil, Bernanos made 

the uncompromising distinction 
tween what considered good and 
bad. was preoccupied with the 
saintly priest’s constant battle with dy- 
namic evil which was often represented 
the negative priest.” (A.L.B.) 


BOWEN ELIZABETH 
Seward, Barbara, “Elizabeth Bowen’s 
World Impoverished Love,” Col- 
lege English, 18:30-7, October, 1956. 
Miss Bowen not only sympathetic 
the idealist desolated callous so- 
ciety, but she sees that society itself 
composed idealists and that the root 
trouble the ideals themselves. Her 
theme “the tragic dangers ro- 
mantic excesses the twentieth cen- 
(D.B.D.) 


BRANDY, KAZIMIERZ 
Lasota, Grzegorz, “Memories our 


Days,” Soviet Literature, 8:156-9, 

1956. 
“is well written, interesting book 
(of short stories) fresh confirma- 
tion the well known axiom that 
truly revolutionary realistic art does 
not merely depict the world but strives 
change and that one the best 
means helping change the world 
constructive criticism the present 
the interests the future, the affir- 
mation the new and the repudiation 
the old and backward, irrespective 
its guise.” (L.L.) 


BRECHT, BERTOLT 
Adler, Henry, “Bertolt Brecht’s The- 
atre,” Twentieth Century, 160:114- 
23, August, 1956. 
Brecht’s drama explores human expe- 
rience from outside, man relation- 
ship society. Because achieves so- 
cial conspectua, epic. Because 
proceeds from detached depiction 
and reflection familiar human ex- 
perience didactic. relates the 
theatre life widening the scope 
drama. (R.A.K.) 


Anderson, Edith, “Brecht’s Death: 
Letter from Mainstream, 
17, September, 1956. 

“That Brecht could die was unthink- 

able the blow the German the- 

atre, German letters, German 
unity, and the whole course peace 
and socialism, shattering The 
last thing Brecht had been working 

was Days the Commune (1948)” 

Falladah, die hangest! his last pub- 

lished poem translated and attached. 

(L.L.) 


Hayman, Ronald, Last Interview 
with Brecht,” The London Maga- 
zine, 3:47-52, October, 1956. 

Rigid his doctrinaire opinions, 

Brecht toward the close his career 

lost “the power focus what was 

immediately around him,” thinking 


terms the future which saw the 
promise Communism. (D.B.D.) 


BRENNAN, 

Wilkes, A., “The Writings 
Brennan: list,” Meanjin, 
2:186-95, 1956. 

Here checklist the writings 

Brennan 1956. (L.L.) 


COCTEAU, JEAN 

Oxenhandler, Near, “Jean Cocteau: 
Theatre Parade,” Yale French 
Studies, 14:71-5, Winter, 1954-55. 

review Cocteau’s career play- 

wright, with short discussion each 

his plays. (K.L.) 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 
Clifford, Emma, “War and Peace and 
The Modern Philology, 54: 
33-44, August, 1956. 
War and Peace was one among the 
many books which Hardy referred 
writing The Dynasts. His debt 
the novel appears limited; 
borrowed minor descriptive details, 
bits factual information, and occa- 
sionally phrase. (A.A.S.) 


Fergusson, Francis, Allegorists: 
Brecht, Wilder and Eliot,” Sewanee 
Review, 64:544-73, Autumn, 1956. 

Brecht, Wilder, and (in his plays) Eliot 

are allegorists: Brecht aims teach 

Marxist doctrine, Wilder teach 

Platonic-religious doctrine, and Eliot 

teach traditional Christian doctrine. 

All fail make their allegory effective, 

for their characterization, plotting, 

language, and use convention are 
defective and, often, positively mislead- 

ing. (A.A.S.) 


Frederiksen, Svend, Literature 
Greenland,” Books Abroad, 30: 
383-7, Autumn, 1956. 

The profound shift from oral tradition 

modern national literature waited 

for the development adequate 
writing system, but the “literature 
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now important for the Greenlanders 
themselves.” (F.F.E.) 


Garvin, Harry R., “Camus and the 
American Novel,” Comparative Lit- 
erature, 8:194-204, Summer, 1956. 

Camus’s “artistic sensibility 

ativeness” greater when follows 

the American novelists’ techniques 
realistic L’Etranger) than 
when turns his attention away from 
character philosophic understanding 

(as Peste) His and intel- 

lectual conceptions” lead him con- 

sider the realism the American novel 

and its unity 

(G.M.P.) 


Gonzalez, M., “The Artist 
Southeast Asia,” Books Abroad, 30: 
388-91, Autumn, 1956. 

The artist Southeast Asia man 

who, the one hand, has discovered 

himself and, the other hand, has 
enlisted. The peak literary achievement 
Ceylon and Sinhalese writing. 

(F.F.E.) 


Keeley, Edmund, Eliot and the 
Poetry George Compara- 
tive Literature, 8:214-26, Summer, 
1956. 

The nature and extent Eliot’s in- 

fluence Seferis defined the par- 

ticular manner Seferis chose express 

“the theme thirsting the 

use character treat despair, sym- 

bol and myth create contemporary 
time, “unadorned imagery suggest 
spiritual aridity,” and “flexible rhyth- 
mic structure dramatize thematic 


McCaffrey, Lawrence J., “Trends 
Post-Revolutionary Irish Literature,” 
College English, 18:26-30, October, 
1956. 

The literary revival Ireland was be- 

gun Anglo-Irish Protestants, who 

turned for their inspiration peasant 

Ireland, trying restore the values 
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ancient Gaelic culture. After the Revo- 
lution young writers Catholic work- 
ing-class background focused their at- 
tention the social and economic as- 
pects Irish independence. Not only 
the conservative policies 
ship the Church, but the agricultural 
economy the nation suggests in- 
evitable decline the quality Irish 
literature. (D.B.D.) 


Mekhitarian, Kourken, Quarter 
Century Armenian Literature 
Abroad,” Books Abroad, 30:373-82, 
Autumn, 1956. 

The Armenian literature the Dis- 

persion has these marks: variety 

topic, realism, idealism, and love 
freedom. ““Together with all this there 
deep undercurrent sorrow, grief 
and the works Chanth, 
Oshakan, others. (F.F.E.) 


Sedwick, Frank, and Piran- 
dello Revisited,” 
March, 1956. 

Because the distinct qualities the 

work each writer, and their vague 

familiarity with one another, the strik- 
ing likenesses between both “are only 
similar reactions two men nearly 
identical aesthetic principles who wrote 
like intellectual climates. 


CRITICISM 
Batt, Jean C., “Contemporary French 
Literature,” Contemporary Review, 
1091:276-9, November, 1956. 
Man’s aggressive individualism, the 
core much post-war writing, futile 
unless conducted the name hu- 
manity. Camus most acceptably answers 
the question what man 
“after the overthrow the Gods.” The 
rebels contemporary French litera- 
ture present philosophy “man and 
the universal untrammelled ex- 
isting moral and social 
(F.L.) 


Denny, Reuel, “Invitations the Lis- 


tener,” Poetry, 89:45-52, October, 

1956. 
One method which poem “invites” 
readers through 
everything used create the dimen- 
sions and the mood its audience. 
Criticism poetry the United States 
minded.” tends ignore that 
own definition audience 
techniques for reaching that audience. 
(F.L.) 


Hassan, Ihab H., “Criticism Mime- 
sis,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 55: 
473-86, October, 1956. 

using human experience the 

matrix both criticism and literature, 

experience possessing unique values, 
can avoid reading literature either 
jective response: through Doctrine and 
Taste, criticism can meet Order and 
Experience. (W.B.B.) 


Kahn, Sholom Organic 
Criticism,” The Journal Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, 15:58-73, Septem- 
ber, 1956. 

general philosophy criticism 

distinct from the discussion spe- 

cific work theme problem, should 
comprehensive, discriminat- 
ing and alive.” should also “true 
the essential spirit Aristotle” and 

“capable taking into account the 

positive achievements modern criti- 

cism.” (M.J.O.) 


Keir, S., Cold Blast from 
the North,” Twentieth Century, 160: 
195-201, September, 1956. 

The London literary world one 
cliques, excessive adulation for what 
often are merely workmanlike jobs, in- 
creasing concern with publicity 
and commercialism, dilettantism, and 
above all, fairly general absence 
any coherent critical standards. 

(R.A.K.) 


Langbaum, Robert, “Aristotle and 
Modern Literature,” The Journal 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, 15:74- 
84, September, 1956. 

Aristotle’s Poetics, not applying 

modern drama and fiction, reveals the 

change modern high literature 
the relation character action: 
now, unusual, internal characters are 
control the action, illustrating the 
existential “paradoxes the unfet- 
tered 


Wain, John, Writer’s Prospect—IV,” 
The London 3:59-64, 
October, 1956. 

The present-day writer England 

faced with notable lack intelligent 

comment the part critics, lack 
which makes all the more difficult 
intelligent knowing the accomplish- 
ments the past. blessed, how- 
ever, with liberal atmosphere which 
permits least the possibility build- 
ing strong literature the future. 
(D.B.D.) 


Winters, Yvor, “Problems for the Mod- 
ern Critic Literature,” Hudson 
Review, 9:325-86, Autumn, 1956. 

must study certain problems “if 

are estimate the possibilities any 

the examples: narrative 

(problem: theory construction) 

the epic proper and the allegorical 

epic, historiography, prose fiction, the 
poetic drama (problem: the fallacy 
imitative and—greatest all— 

the short poem. (J.L.B.) 


Zhdanov, Vladimir, “Some Recent 
Soviet Studies Literature,” Soviet 
Literature, 8:141-8, 1956. 

Recent studies Soviet Literature see 

“in its inseparable connection with 

the life society, against the back- 
ground the historical and social fac- 
tors that influence the There 
are studies Puskin, Lermontov, Sal- 
tykov, Shchedrin, Gogol, Dostoyevsky. 
Nekrasov, Tolstoy. (L.L.) 
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Watson, Barbara, Dangers Se- 
curity: Cummings’ Revolt 
Against the Future,” Kenyon Review, 
18:519-37, Autumn, 1956. 

his insistence upon the right 

man himself and his lack 

any longing improve society, Cum- 

mings revolted against the foreseen im- 

mediate future conformity 

talitarianism. Having begun ad- 
vanced stage growth, Cummings 
could not develop greatly, but his 
independence and vigor has created 
world his own. (G.M.P.) 


MARE, WALTER 
Benet, Laura, “Walter Mare: 
1873-1956,” Saturday Review, 39:11, 
September 22, 1956. 
other poet England the 
world “had his gift fantasy, his in- 
tense hunger for the land just across 
the border reality, that land light 
and shadow.” Looking deeply into the 
intricacies the human soul, ap- 
prehended “in peculiar way—yet 


Ford, Boris, Rest was Silence,” 

Encounter, 7:38-46, September, 1956. 
conversation, Mare had the 
knack for “bringing life” the sub- 
jects touched, ranging widely and 
freely over all topics with relaxed good 
humor. (D.B.D.) 


Gregory, Horace, “Contemporary Por- 
trait No. Walter Mare,” 
Poetry, London-New York, 1:30-3, 
March-April, 1956. 

Mare gave the Wordsworthian 

tradition clear, deceptively simple 

English lyric poetry new life and mean- 

ing, well music had never had 

before. (W.G.F.) 


DIAZ MANUEL 

Holland, Henry, “Manuel Diaz Rod- 
riguez, estilista 
Hispania, 39:281-6, December, 1956. 
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The vocabulary Diaz Rodriguez 
pure and almost devoid American- 
isms. His prose characterized 
aesthetic equilibrium and sonorous 
harmony. (A.C.H.) 


DRAMA 
Bentley, Eric, “Broadway’s Missing 
Communist,” Commentary, 22:244-8, 
September, 1956. 
Communism has appealed theatre 
people, and while “the false accusation 
Communism has become the stereo- 
type political drama,” the Commu- 
nist hero missing from American 
plays. This may part attributed 
the fact that “America the place 
where one must not candid about 
Communism.” (D.H.) 


Fauve, Jacques, Drama Essence: 
Salacrou and Others,” Yale French 
Studies, 14:30-40, Winter, 1954-55. 

rebelling against realistic drama, 

the modern French theatre has set it- 

self beyond good and evil, and com- 
posed characters stationary psy- 
chologically that they are 

(K.L.) 


Fowlie, Wallace, French Theatre 
and the Concept Communica- 
tion,” Yale French Studies, 14:23-9, 
Winter, 1954-55. 

estimate the present day French 

Theatre concerning its problems and 

achievements. (K.L.) 


Phillips, A., “Douglas Stewart’s Ned 
Kelly and Australian Romanticism,” 
Meanjin, 3:260-71, 1956. 
Romanticism “the protest against 
the gap which yawns between the felt 
potentialities the human spirit and 
the limitations human circumstance. 
man’s outcry when finds the 
straight-waistcoat civilized living im- 
pending the expansion the lungs 
play light this shows that 
study the Telemachan and Ulyssean 
attitudes. (L.L.) 


ELIOT, 

Evans, David W., Case Book 
Notes, 71:501, November, 1956. 

“Not the Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

stories alone, but crime fiction 

general has had influence Eliot’s 
work which worthy further in- 

(M.J.O.) 


FAULKNER, WILLIAM 
Backman, Melvin, Sick 
Heroes: Bayard Sartoris and Quentin 
Compson,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
2:95-108, Autumn, 1956. 
Quentin Compson and Bayard Sartoris, 
representing urges toward self-destruc- 
tion, are nevertheless dissimilar. Bayard 
combined with nameless despair; Quen- 
tin, fatal passivity with humiliation 
and helplessness. Like the sick heroes 
Dos Passos, Hemingway, and Kafka, 
they are men sapped will, languish- 
ing spirit, weary indifference—the pre- 
lude death. (R.A.K.) 


Beebe, Maurice, “Criticism William 
Faulkner: Selected Checklist with 
Index Studies Separate 
Works,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
150-64, Autumn, 1956. 

This the most extensive published 

bibliography Faulkner. Part con- 

sists criticism, scholarship, bibliog- 
raphy, biography, and other materials 
general significance. Part consists 
the more significant discussions 
individual novels and stories. (R.A.K.) 


Flynn, Robert, Dialectic Sanc- 
tuary,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
109-13, Autumn, 1956. 

Spengler’s cyclical theory history 

may implied Sanctuary, and the 

novel termed dialectic: the tragic 
Greek religion 

(thesis) the human comedy, medieval 

Christianity (antithesis); the bizarre 

expressionism, the perverted Christi- 

anity the machine age (synthesis) 


Modern society, sick and sterile, in- 
capable rebirth. (R.A.K.) 


Franzier, David, Sanctu- 
ary: the Black Pall and the Crap 
Table,” Modern Fiction Studies, 
114-24, Autumn, 1956. 

There are two categories elements 

Sanctuary, the conventional Gothic 

(the black pall) and the unconven- 

tional modern (crap table). Juxtapo- 

sition these elements gives the novel 
much its shocking power 
mately its force moral censure. 

(R.A.K.) 


King, Roma A., Jr., “Everyman’s War- 
fare: Study Faulkner’s Fable,” 
Modern Fiction Studies, 2:132-8, 
Autumn, 1956. 

Fable, modern morality, depicts 

the traditional warfare between dark- 

ness and light within Everyman. fails 
partly because Faulkner too often per- 
mits his fable lost among irrele- 
vant naturalistic details. Further, his 
intellectual imprecision undermines his 
dialectical scheme, enervating one side 
the conflict and destroying the dra- 
matic tension the novel. (R.A.K.) 


Maulnier, Thierry, “Requiem pour une 
None,’ Revue Paris, 11:140- 
November, 1956. 

Requiem for Nun work which 

strong, hard, tragic; progresses its 

denouement convulsive steps. Albert 

Camus, although making some sacri- 

fices, has given the text greater rigor 

and greater dramatic power than had 

novel. (L.L.) 


Moses, “The Unity The Wild 
Modern Fiction Studies, 
125-31, Autumn, 1956. 

The Wild Palms legitimate ex- 

ample the use double plot where 

the contrasting sequences are signifi- 
cantly equivalent and the one illumi- 
nates the other. The two plots are 
equivalent meaning, but contrasted 
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externals; they are alike are outer 
and inner, obverse and reverse, posi- 
tive and negative. (R.A.K.) 


Zink, Karl E., Garden: Wo- 
men and the Immemorial 
Modern Fiction Studies, 
Autumn, 1956. 

Life, for Faulkner, originates and 

limited the mysteriously living sur- 

face the earth. ancient, living, 
life-giving, eternal. Women, especially, 
are manifestation Nature—akin 
the “fecund” earth, and like the 
earth itself potential sources for re- 
newal and development, for physical 
continuity within the continuous proc- 
ess Nature. (R.A.K.) 


FICTION 
Batt, Jean C., “Contemporary French 
Literature,” Contemporary Review, 
1091:276-9, November, 1956. 
The rebels contemporary French lit- 
erature, Anouilh, Sartre, and especial- 
Camus, are the mouthpieces 
new idealistic philosophy and use their 
works frankly advocate desperate 
revolt the individual who believes 
the importance man’s destiny 
against the conditions life our 
times. (W.G.F.) 


Boeschenstein, H., “Trends and Sym- 
bols Contemporary German Fic- 
tion,” University Toronto Quar- 
terly, October, 1956. 

The concerns present-day German 

fiction are with the contemporary 

scene: the defeat the German armies, 
the trials civilians, spiritual revival 
and cultural restoration. Any cellar 
becomes agora, rubble symbol 
defeat, multiple personality (Mann’s 

Felix Krull) symbol the German 

character and nation, cigarette smoke, 

man’s ability float away into con- 
tented being, children, saviors so- 

ciety. (L.L.) 


Boryan, Gurgen, “Literature the 


New Armenia,” Soviet Literature, 

145-51, 1956. 
“The coming Soviet power Ar- 
menia marked new stage the his- 
tory Armenian literature. Its promi- 
nent writers Ovanes Tumanzan, 
Vaan Shirvanzade, Avetik 
Isaakyan, Nars-Dos welcomed the 
age Despite its considerable achieve- 
ments Armenian Soviet Literature has 
still many shortcomings too much 
grey, primitive writing, which only 
superficially reflects the fundamental 
processes that are work our life.” 
(L.L.) 


Bostick, Herman F., Literary 
Freedom: Study Contemporary 
Haitian Literature,” Phylon, 17:250- 
Third Quarter, 1956. 

Early Haitian writers largely followed 

French models, but since 1915, new, 

nationalistic movement, spearheaded 

Jacques Roumain and Dr. Price 

Mars, has developed “la litterature en- 

gagee,” which has its purpose the at- 

tainment more favorable place for 
the Negro today’s social order. 

(W.G.F.) 


Eonina, Elena, Classical Heritage 
Contemporary French Literature,” 
Soviet Literature, 7:152-9. 

understanding the contemporary 

social novel (Louis Aragon, Roger 

Vailland) achieved through study 

the attitudes progressive French 

intellectuals towards the creative prin- 
ciples Hugo, Balzac, Stendahl, Ana- 
tol France and other French classics. 

The fight for the classical heritage 

France political one. (L.L.) 


Friedrich, Werner P., “Australia 
Some Historical Novels,” South At- 
lantic Bulletin, 22:4-6, November, 
1956. 

Outstanding novels Eleanor Dark, 

Ernestine Hill, Henry Handel Rich- 

ardson, and Xavier Herbert emphasize 

the sorrows Australia’s settlement, 
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rather than the promise its future. 
(W.G.F.) 


Hope, D., “Steel Rudd and Henry 
Lawson,” Meanjin, 1:24-32, 1956. 

comparison and contrast the 

works these two writers presents 

major themes well techniques 

writing and also their influence 

Australian Literature. (L.L.) 


Marshack, Alexander, 
Soviet-Style,” Saturday Review, 29: 
20-1, June, 1956. 

Science-fiction, Soviet-style, intended, 

not much entertain, teach 

science and awaken popular inter- 
est what the Russians feel clearly 

Though the American writer may tell 

better, faster tale, “he also ra- 

tionalizer and proselytizer the fron- 

tiers science.” Neither aims write 

merely escape literature. (C.P.) 


Mate, Hubert E., “Social Aspects 
Novels Fuentes and Ciro 
Alegria,” Hispania, 39:287-92, Sep- 
tember, 1956. 

Fuentes, emphasizing the 

failure the Revolution, shows the In- 

dian helpless pawn the white 
Alegria, the basic fibre 
the Indian still intact. His social 
standing nil, but his moral fibre 
sound well his artistic and intel- 
lectual potential.” (A.C.H.) 


Trifonova, Tamara, Rus- 
sian Prose,” Soviet Literature, 7:138- 
43, 1956. 

“In this review Russian prose shall 

dwell chiefly works that deal with 

contemporary themes, that pose vital 
problems the day and reflect their 
attitude present-day reality 

—man the toiler and builder.” (L.L.) 


Woodcock, George, and the 
English Novelist,” Western Review, 
21:21-32, Autumn, 1956. 
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each writer [D. Lawrence, 
Aldus Huxley, Graham Greene] says 
about Mexico becomes sense the 
quintessence his general attitude 
toward life shall see that 
each case the author has projected 
dreads most, and then, out this hor- 
ror, has drawn the opposing and con- 
soling virtue, which, like serum pro- 
cuded from the killing virus, provides 
salvation.” (L.L.) 


FRANKO, IVAN 

Deich, Alexander, “Ivan Franko,” So- 
viet Literature, 8:160-7, 1956. 

survey Franko’s major themes 

poetry, fiction, and non-fiction indi- 

cates his stature modern classic. 


FRY, CHRISTOPHER 
Alexander, John, “Christopher Fry and 
Religious Comedy,” Meanjin, 1:77- 
81, 1956. 
has enriched the contemporary stage 
with the ‘high comedy’ religious 
faith, and conversely has cloaked theol- 
ogy one the most entertaining 
theatrical guises has ever donned. 
have brought church and theatre 
back onto such good speaking terms 
with one another achievement 
considerable social significance.” (L.L.) 


GEORGE, STEFAN 
Bithell, Jethro, “Stefan George—The 
Man,” German Life Letters, 9:47- 
55, October, 1955. 
“He was the first great West European 
the sense the United Europe 
now foresee. wrote Dutch 
poetry. knew Dante inside out; his 
maximum myth partly Dante and 
Beatrice over again. Whatever faults 
demeanor and conduct find 
him remains one the great writers 
and one the great men Germany.” 
(L.L.) 
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GIDE, ANDRE 
Toynbee, Philip, “The Living Dead 

Gide,” The London 

Magazine, 3:46-53, October, 1956. 
Gide’s works taken whole give 
impression cancelling each other 
out, for the works reflect attitudes arti- 
ficially put on, contrived and calcu- 
lated. Gide seen most justly 
consider him prophetic representa- 
tion his times, rather than great 
writer. (D.B.D.) 


GLASGOW, ELLEN 
Giles, Barbara, “Character and Fate: 
The Novels Ellen Glasgow,” Main- 
stream, 9:20-31, September, 1956. 
She believed that “character fate: 
character—not ‘doom’ composed par- 
alyzing horrors. She applied this 
belief narrowly times, 
acter, overwhelming the characters, be- 
came fated, doom itself deriving 
from heritage ‘blood’.” More often 
expressed her sense that 
destiny was susceptible his own as- 
pirations and deeds. (L.L.) 


GORKY, MAXIM 

Agapov, Boris, “Gorky and Documen- 
tary Prose,” Soviet Literature, 6:183- 
90, 1956. 

Gorky’s main ideas writer are (1) 

beauty and might man; (2) great- 

ness and power science. (L.L.) 


GREENE, GRAHAM 
Elistratova, Anna, “Graham Greene 
and his New Novel,” Soviet Litera- 
ture, 8:149-55, 1956. 
The sources Greene’s art and the na- 
tional traditions follows traced 
through his major work, also are char- 
acteristic The Quiet American. “The 
novel conveys the vitally important 
idea that honest person cannot rec- 
oncile himself social injustice, 
military aggression, encroachment 
people’s freedom and independ- 
ence; the prevailing message the 
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worth human life, the rights and 
futures peoples.” (L.L.) 


HAMSUN, KNUT 
McFarlane, W., “The Whisper 
the Blood: Study Knut Ham- 
sun’s Early Novels,” PMLA, 71:563- 
94, September, 1956. 
Hamsun’s early novels contributed 
the re-orientation the European 
novel. His heroes, like the later Swann, 
Joseph K., and Stephen Dedalus, cre- 
ate the world they live in. Hamsun con- 
tributed the development the 
stream 
Gide and Mann acknowledged his in- 
fluence. (B.K.) 


HARDY, THOMAS 

Chaikin, Milton, Possible Source 
Hardy’s The Well-Beloved,” Mod- 
ern Language Notes, 71:496-97, No- 
vember, 1956. 

“The thesis that Hardy was influenced 

the French realists receives some 

support from the possibility that 

had borrowed the pattern The Well- 

Beloved (serial publication: 1892) from 

Maupassant’s Fort comme mort 

(1889) 


HEMINGWAY, ERNEST 
Goodheart, Eugene, “The Legacy 

Ernest 

Schooner, 30:212-18, Fall, 1956. 
“The Hemingway legacy ‘blood and 
guts’ writing which has influenced 
much contemporary American lit- 
erature the legacy adolescence: 
hard, defiant, swaggering. but 
bottom impatiently fearful the great 
world.” (D.H.) 


Kashkeen, Ivan, “Alive the Midst 
Death,” Soviet Literature, 7:160- 
72, 1956. 

“For Hemingway life inseparable 

from death and fight close quar- 

ters which his heroes overcome not 
only the fear death but the fear 
life’s intricacies, and the disintegration 


threatening the individual. real 
life, work, and creative power that 
gave him strength for the fight.” (L.L.) 


HERRICK, ROBERT 
Taylor, Walter Fuller, “The Human- 
ism Robert Herrick,” American 
Literature, 28:287-301, November, 
1956. 
Although Herrick shows attachments 
New England Puritanism and moral 
idealism, his humanism clearly evi- 
dent his distrust mass movements. 
his stress the will, his dualism, and 
his sense the uniqueness man. 
This humanism was not merely mat- 
ter conviction for Herrick, was 
growth out his inherited culture, 
and creative force. (E.L.) 


HOUSMAN, 

Haber, Tom Burns, “Parallels Ju- 
venal and Housman,” The Classical 
Journal, 52:123-24, December, 1956. 

Although Housman published defini- 

tive text Juvenal and the Latin 

poet’s mood and temper are 
diffused throughout Housman’s poetic 
comment the ways God and 
man,” the number parallel passages 
not great. (M.J.O.) 


Stevenson, John W., “The Pastoral 
Setting the Poetry Hous- 
man,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 55: 
487-500, October, 1956. 

The response Housman’s poetry can 
largely explained the deceptive 
simplicity his poetry, the pastoral 
background his poetry. viewing 
the complex world from 
world, Housman was able “reveal” 
his insights, make the reader feel 
the paradoxes that hurt the heart. 


(W.B.B.) 


ISAAKYAN, AVETIK 

Smirnova, Vera, 
Soviet Literature, 7:178-80, 1956. 

general review Isaakyan’s poetry 

reveals that “never lost that demo- 
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cratic simplicity inherent genuine 
people’s poet.” (L.L.) 


JACOB, MAX 

Collier, J., “Max Jacob and the 
‘Poéme Modern Lan- 
guage Review, 51:522-35, October, 
1956. 

Cornet Dés Max Jacob “may 

well have determined the form and di- 

rection the poéme prose lit- 

erary genre.” 


JAMES, HENRY 
Cargill, Oscar, James Freud- 
ian Pioneer,” Chicago Review, 10: 
13-29, Summer, 1956. 
decade before employed The 
Turn the Screw story title, per- 
haps when first used The Re- 
verberator, saw its aptness ap- 
plied some climactic episodes the 
career hysteric [his sister Alice]. 
Delicacy, propriety, affection instantly 
inhibited the development rich 
‘germ’ but remained planted 
James’s ingenious and subtle mind un- 
til could bring forth. The 
product was one the greatest horror 
stories all times.” (L.L.) 


Durr, Robert A., “The Night Journey 
The Ambassadors,” Philological 
Quarterly, January, 1956. 

“What constitutes the night jour- 

ney—that mythical adventure into the 

ragions mystery, terror, and apothe- 
because experience events through 

Strether that the structure and mean- 

ing the adventure become compara- 

ble the structure and meaning the 
ancient and contemporary rites pas- 
sage and the many myths and folk 
tales embodying the rhythm death 
and rebirth.” (L.L.) 


Girling, K., Function Slang 
the Dramatic Poetry “The Gold- 
Bowl,’” Nineteenth-Century Fic- 
tion, 11:130-47, September, 1956. 
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James refashions slang “for his own 
high purposes,” transmuting into 
“aesthetic order.” detects “in its 
elements ambiguity, allusiveness, 
and symbolism the possibilities 
poetic language suitable for his drama 
human passions and moral values.” 
This technique contributes 
mastery revelation through char- 
acter. (G.M.P.) 


James, Henry, “‘A Tragedy Error’: 
First Story,” With Prefatory 
Note Leon Edel, New England 
Quarterly, 29:291-317, September, 
1956. 

reprinting this recently-discovered 

story for the first time, Edel presents 

the evidence authenticating 

earliest-known work fiction. 


Levy, Leo B., “Henry James’s Confi- 
dence and the Development the 
Idea the Unconscious,” American 
Literature, November, 
1956. 

“As study the difficulties which 

arise from our failure know our- 

selves love, (this novel) establishes 
the thesis that ‘confidence’—in the ex- 
tended, nearly allegorical sense self- 
draw upon the self 
that unconscious and make acces- 
sible awareness.” (E.L.) 


Traschen, I., “Henry James and the 
Art Revision,” Philological Quar- 
terly, 35:39-47, January, 1956. 

detailed examination revisions 

The American shows that “they consti- 

tute single and continuous act 

James’s imagination. sought 

unify his material, have exert 

maximum pressure meaning all 

points. For James, revision was not 

matter choice but immediate 

and absolute necessity. That is, was 

moral act the highest kind.” (L.L.) 
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JIMENEZ, JUAN RAMON 
Gicovate, Gernardo, “El concepto 
poesia Juan Ramon Jiminez,” 
Comparative 
Summer, 1956. 
chronological examination ex- 
amples the work Jimenez shows 
ascendant revolution the 
thought. the poems his maturity 
has achieved concept poetry 
which the conceptual definition 
human experience considered 
necessary element poetic activity.” 
(S.M.) 


Pomes, Mathilde, “Juan Ramon Jim- 
enez: Prix Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 22:312-18, November, 
1956. 

the profound lesson his “authen- 

ticity,” the high example his 

fervor, disinterest all that 
not his art, Jimenez has become the 
master group Spanish poets, 
which Spain has not had equal 
since the seventeenth century. (L.L.) 


JOYCE, JAMES 
Budgen, Frank, “Further Recollections 
James Joyce,” Partisan Review, 
23:530-544, Fall, 1956. 
These recollections, intended sup- 
plement those Budgen’s James Joyce 
and the Making Ulysses (1934), 
from the years 1933-39 and relate 
Joyce’s works, characters, techniques, 
ideas, and personal characteristics. 


Connoly, Thomas E., “Joyce’s Aesthetic 
Theory,” University K.C. Review, 
23:47-50, October, 1956. 

aesthetic theory derives from 

Aquinas, and must assembled from 

the Portrait, Stephen Hero, and Gor- 

man’s biography Joyce. Art con- 
cerned with the beautiful, not the 
good. Its subject matter anything that 
pleases the aesthetic sensitivity, and its 
sole end satisfy the aesthetic 
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sense. Art must not arouse desire 
loathing (for either the good the 
when perceive its unity, the bal- 
ance its parts, and its clarity 
radiance. (G.K.) 


Morse, Mitchell, “Joyce and the 
Blind Stripling,” Modern Language 
Notes, 71:497-501, November, 1956. 

The blind stripling Ulyssees, poten- 

tially artist, represents Joyce him- 

self “an avowal time, the ear and 
the study, against space, the eye and 
the hockey field,” taciturnity like 
that Stephen Stephen Hero, and 
reluctance accept help, especially 
from those whose values differ from his 
own: “the absolute standard 
aesthetic rightness not made man 
but inherrent the nature things.” 


Peter, John, “Joyce and the Novel,” 
Kenyon Review, 18:619-32, Autumn, 
1956. 

Contrary the development the 

novel (and Joyce’s own novels) 

movement from awareness the 

author awareness his work, 

Finnegan’s Wake Joyce has reverted 

“an inordinate egotism.” One can in- 

fer Joyce’s distaste for “the self-efface- 

ment which developed fictional ap- 

proach involves. (G.M.P.) 


KAFKA, FRANZ 
Dyson, E., “Trial Enigma,” 
Twentieth Century, 160:49-64, July, 
1956. 
Comparing and contrasting Kafka’s 
The Trial and Alice provides 
approach the former. Kafka’s use 
situations similar those which, for 
Carroll and his age, were the very 
stuff amiable nonsense, constitutes 
one the most profound and power- 
ful explorations religious problems 
this century. (R.A.K.) 


Reiss, S., Kafka Criticism— 
Survey,” German Life Letters, 
9:294-325, July, 1956. 

This survey critical work 

Kafka 1955. (L.L.) 


KIPLING, RUDYARD 

MacKendrick, Paul, “Kipling and the 
Nature the Classical,” The Clas- 
sical Journal, 52:67-76, November, 
1956. 

Kipling’s life and work reveal attitudes 

similar some attitudes Greek and, 

especially, Roman authors, particularly 

those which formed the notion the 

term classical which the nineteenth 

century handed the twentieth 

century. (M.J.O.) 


MANKOWITZ, WOLF 
Metcalf, John, “Wolf Mankowitz,” 
lantic Monthly, 198:86-8, October, 
1956. 
story-teller “writing about peo- 
ple knows, building his own idio- 
syncratic beauty around them 
drawing his moral from what happens 
those people rather than jiggling 
them about like puppets make them 
fit his argument.” His gleaming irrev- 
erence “lively contrast the gray, 
general-worthiness much English 
post-war writing.” (C.P.) 


MANN, THOMAS 

Hatfield, Henry, “The Achievement 
Thomas Mann,” The Germanic Re- 
view, 31:206-14, October, 1956. 

reviewing Man’s career, “he was, 

and is, more significant realist than 

thinker,” and his fame will rest 

the elaborate devices Doktor 

Fautus than simple things.” (K.L.) 


von Gronicka, André, 
Death The Germanic 
Review, 31:191-205, October, 1956. 
extracting from “wealth real- 
istic detail the maximum sym- 
bolic meaning,” Mann creates synthe- 
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sis myth and psychology the char- 
acters Tadzio, Aschenbach and the 
“stranger.” (K.L.) 


Weigand, Herman, ‘“Thoughts the 
Passing Thomas The 
Germanic Review, 31:163-75, Octo- 
ber, 1956. 

Mann “transmuted the raw material 

his earthly existence into works that 

live.” develops from the young man 
desiring worldly fame, archetypal 
and finally stylistic identification 
with Felix Krull. (K.L.) 


Wilkinson, Elizabeth M., ‘Aesthetic 
bie,’ The Germanic Review, 31:225- 
35, October, 1956. 

discussion Goethe’s and Schiller’s 

theories form and content rela- 

tion Man’s work, with emphasis 
the justification the highly special- 
ized intellectual material included 

his novels. (K.L.) 


MUIR, EDWIN 
Carruth, Hayden, “To Fashion the 
Transitory,” Poetry, 88:389-93, Sep- 
tember, 1956. 
Muir’s concern with time allies him 
with the metaphysical tradition 
modern poetry. Time takes the 
“ancient aspect the eternity 
dream and memory (the eternity 
mind) and the later poems 
akin conventional Christian belief. 
(F.L.) 


Glicksberg, Charles, “Edwin Muir: 
Zarathustra Scotch Dress,” 
zona Quarterly, 12:225-39, Autumn, 
1956. 

Muir’s criticism Nietzschean char- 

acter. Asserting that the world 

bottom meaningless, Muir sees art 
play, aspiring towards “absolute mean- 
inglessness.” Yet, says, reason gives 
man “absolute empire over himself and 
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the world.” Such paradoxes his work 
are marks his effort affirm the 
wholeness reality. (A.A.S.) 


NEVEUX, GEORGES 
Brée, Germaine, “George Nerveux: 
Theatre Adventure,” Yale French 
Studies, 14:65-70, Winter, 1954-55. 
Nerveux enjoys the spectacle human 
“adventures” and does not have the 
existentialist’s quarrel with the human 
situation. accepts the conventions 
the theatre, and successfully stages 
the more reasonable surrealist intui- 
tions. (K.L.) 


OBSCENITY LITERATURE 
John-Stevas, Norman St., “Obscenity, 
Literature and the Law,” Dublin 
Review, 230:41-56, Summer, 1956. 
The recommendations the Herbert 
Committee (1955), adopted into 
law, would right many the wrongs 
against contemporary literature now 
being legally perpetuated England. 
(W.T.S.) 


O’CASEY, SEAN 
Baggett, Patricia, “Sean O’Casey’s De- 
velepoment Basic Theme,” Dub- 
lin Magazine, 31:25-34, October, De- 
cember, 1956. 
most his plays O’Casey attempts 
discover “the meaning the strug- 
gle for existence. The answer 
seen his heroes’ actions: one strug- 
gles eat, lead the people, and 
establish utopian kingdom. But 
Casey ultimately becomes “destruc- 
tive critic’ who has lost his creativity. 


O’NEILL, EUGENE 

Fleisher, Frederic, “Strindberg and 
O’Neill,” 
Spring, 1956. 

Strindberg’s influence over- 

emphasized O’Neill’s Nobel Prize ac- 

ceptance speech 1936, was strongest 

during 1918-1923. seen cyclical 

structure (The Road Damascus and 
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The Emperor Jones) and the de- 
(Married and Beyond the Horizon.) 


ORWELL, GEORC® 

Rovers, Richards H., Orwell,” 
The New Republic, 135:11-5, Sep- 
tember 10, 1956. 

Orwell’s early years, his career 

journalist and novelist, and 


fluence upon liberal thought are 


amined. His writing avoided the 
unique eccentric human behavior, 
but shunned conformity and medi- 
ocrity well. Orwell notably so- 
cial prophet, critic fanaticism, 
man firm principle. (G.K.) 


PAGNOL, MARCEL 

Koélla, Charles E., “The Teachers’ 
Gallery Marcel Modern 
Language Journal, 40:405-8, Novem- 
ber, 1956. 

one French literature has given 

such animated gallery peda- 

gogues, from the teacher children’s 

school (Topaze) the University 

professor (Jazz), has Marcel Pagnol 

his plays and film scripts. (W.G.F.) 


PANNWITZ, RUDOLF 
Weltmann, Lutz, “Eminent European: 
Approach the Work Ru- 
dolf Pannwitz,” German Life Let- 
ters, 9:306-12, July, 1956. 
“The way which Dante had ab- 
sorbed the oriental elements Euro- 
pean culture his Commedia was 
example Pannwitz. religion 
‘Gottes ist des Orient, Gottes ist 
der integral part 
Weltanschauung. His writ- 
ings aim the rejuvination our 
civilization.” (L.L.) 


POETRY 

Morgan, John, “Evans, Thomas, 
and Lewis,” Twentieth Century, 160: 
October, 1956. 

Dylan Thomas, Caradog Evans, and 


Saunders Lewis represent three 
tudes toward Welsh culture and lan- 
guage. Thomas and Evans write Eng- 
lish, Evans for the Welsh and Thomas 
for the English speaking world. Lewis 
writes Welsh with the aim re- 
create for his people pre-Reformation 
Wales. (R.A.K.) 


PORTER, KATHERINE ANNE 
Porter, Katherine Anne, “Noon Wine: 
The Yale Review, 46:22- 
39, September, 1956. 
Characters, scene, and plot Noon 
Wine come from flashes childhod 
memory, given form partly through 
sensitivity social and moral patterns 
understood long after the experiences, 
but sensed even the time. All ele- 
ments the story are composites; why 
the author recalls certain incidents she 
does not know. (F.L.) 


POUND, EZRA 

Boselli, Mario, “Alcune Osservazioni 
Nuova Corrente, 5-6:70-9, January- 
June, 1956. 

Pound’s preoccupation with “charged 

language” influenced both the prag- 

matic and Bergsonian atmosphere 

matured in, with 

word-object, literature-history, etc., syn- 

thesize the classico-romantic nature 

his criticism and poetry. (V.R.) 


Caruth, Hayden, Poetry Ezra 
Pound,” Perspectives USA, 16:129- 
59, Summer, 1956. 

Premier American expatriate, Imagist, 
Vorticist, impressario, introducer and 
helper the great, Pound has created 
his monument his complex Cantos, 
which treat the “truth history,” and 
his superb translations from many 
languages. The Cantos fail poem 
but only other unrealizable master- 
pieces do. Pound “restored integrity 
the language.” should freed. 
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Connolly, Thomas E., “Ezra Pound’s 
‘Near Perigord’: The Background 
Poem,” Comparative Literature, 
110-21, Spring, 1956. 

Pound plumb the hidden depths 

the boisterous, twelfth-century, fighting 

baron poet,” Bertran Born, ex- 
amining one Bertran’s own poems 
from three points view: first histori- 
cally, then imaginatively, and finally 
dramatically. (G.M.P.) 


Davie, Donald, “Adrian Stokes and 
Cantos,” Twentieth Century, 
160:419-36, November, 1956. 

suggest the relationship between 

Pound’s Cantos and the writings 

Adrian Stokes directs attention upon 

Mr. Stokes original thinker and 

shows how criticism Pound can 

avoid the pitfalls would con- 
clusive judgments and mere source 

hunting. (R.A.K.) 


Fitzgerald, Robert, Note Ezra 
Pound, Kenyon Review, 
18:505-18, Autumn, 1956. 

ironic that Pound’s 

human pride” offense against 

own standards, and the 
realm “princely imagination” his 
earlier years. Nevertheless his “place 
with every year becomes better dis- 
criminated and understood.” (G.M.P.) 


Pack, Robert, Georgians, Imag- 
ism, and Ezra Pound: Study 
Revolution,” Arizona Quarterly, 12: 
250-65, Autumn, 1956. 

Pound’s Imagism was intended de- 

stroy and replace the stale poetry 

the Georgians. Yet Georgian verse 
was chiefly bad rhetoric, Imagism, too, 
failed seriously, for its perceptions 
lacked meaning. order deal with 
ideas, poetry must metaphorical 
not imagistic. Nevertheless, Pound 
gave poetry new stylistic sharpness and 
freshness. (A.A.S.) 
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Rizzardi, Alfredo, “Saeva Indignatio 
Ezra Pound,’ Nuova Corrente, 5-6: 
1-8, January-June, 1956. 

Pound’s poetry being “uninterrupt- 

and economic and moral irreality” 
which live the poet thus spoke out 
against the economic oppression 
usury from fascist pulpit, though 
his anti-semitism” could not 
know nor imagine the excesses the 
Nazis. (V.R.) 


Sanavio, Piero, “Hugh Selwyn Mau- 
Nuova Corrente, 5-6:165-83, 
January-June, 1956. 

The technical devices Mauberly, 

synthesized from the Epitaphe Cor- 

biere, L’Ode pour Son 

Sepulchre Ronsard and Propertius, 

via Laforgue, indicate the importance 

the poem the first positive step 
towards the structure the Cantos, 

Auden. (V.R.) 


PROKOSCH, FREDERIC 

Lefebve, Maaurice-Jean, “Frederic Pro- 
Monde Nouveau, 104:86-92, October, 
1956. 

Prokosch’s insistence the fantastic 

method for uncovering reality. 

his Storm and Echo, becomes in- 

discernable from Reality.” (E.L.) 


PROUST, MARCEL 

Friedman, Gabrielle, “La Symbole 
sculpture mortuaire chez Proust, 
The French Review, 30:5-12, Octo- 
ber, 1956. 

“The symbolism the sculpture re- 

tion the Proustian person the 

moment and the moment 

when the narrator struck the re- 

semblance between the gothic statues 

and the people Cambray.” (D.H.) 


ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON 
Scott, Winfield T., See Robinson,” 
New Mexico Quarterly, 26:161-78, 
Summer, 1956. 
account several visits Scott 
from 1929 1935. Quoted are Robin- 
son’s informal comments his own 
work, the work other poets, and 
upon celebrities knew. (J.L.B.) 


JOSE ENRIQUE 

Tiempo, César, “Vistazo José En- 
rique Hispania, 39:269-74, 
September, 1956. 

The life the author Ariel reveals 

that produced little relation 

the activity which promoted. 

was not indolent but rather uneasy 

prisoner form, captive perfec- 

(A.C.H.) 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 

Collis, John S., “The Two Bernard 
Shaws,” Dublin Magazine, 31:36-40, 
July-September, 1956. 

Shaw sea confusing lucidity. 


John Bull’s Other Island and 
Major Barbara, particularly, one sees 
the Fabian and the playwright dis- 
agreeing. Fundamentally, “he did not 
know what should saved.” 


Daiches, David, “G.B.S.—Spokesman 
for Vitality,” Saturday Review, 29:8- 
10, July, 1956. 

Shaw’s “genius lay giving dramatic 

life human problem, illustrating 

through contemporary situation 
rather than dealing with pre- 
tentious abstract his histori- 
cal plays. was not great dramatic 
innovator. His comedy 

sparkled from his mind, not from 

fully realized dramatic projection 

complex vision. (C.P.) 


Zubox, Konstantine, “Our Friend Ber- 
nard Shaw,” Soviet Literature, 7:173- 
1956. 

“Shaw dear all who fight for social 

justice, for making the world more 


rational and humane place live 
... thought very highly not 
progressive figure the world lit- 
erature, indefatigable propagandist 
progressive ideas, writer 
branded the conservatism and hypoc- 
rasy bourgeois society.” (L.L.) 


SHAW, IRWIN 
Fiedler, Leslie, “Irwin Shaw: Adultery, 
the Last Commentary, 22: 
71, July, 1956. 
Shaw’s books and plays find the 
“breathless pursuit the very latest 
treated 
through “improbable dialogue and 
limp watery prose the end 
[the] road Lucy Crown” and adul- 
tery, “the contemporary subject par 
excellence precisely because are 
longer sure what (D.H.) 


SMELYAKOV, YAROSLAV 
Turkov, Andrei, Young 
Love,” Soviet Literature, 10:148-50, 
1956. 
“Yaroslav Smelyakov poet ro- 
mantic frame mind. For him the 
world full meaning and freshness 
hidden from the superficial incurious 
glance. removes the everyday tar- 
nish, and you are struck vivid and 
intense colours hitherto unnoticed, 
close reading ‘Austere Young 
Love,’ indicates.” (L.L.) 


STEVENS, WALLACE 
Green, Elizabeth, “The Urbanity 
Stevens,” Saturday Review, 29:11-3, 
August, 1956. 
Wallace Stevens, singer the nature 
world enjoyed suburban man, “Does 
not make the city itself central sym- 
bol for moral decay and loss faith 
frustrated and lonely and helpless peo- 
ple who haunt Auden’s bars and com- 
muter trains.” For Stevens the way 
truth and beauty through the seeing 
eye and the perceiving mind. (C.P.) 
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SUPERVIELLE, JULES 
Bosquet, Alain, “Jules Supervielle 
Paris, 9:124-32, September, 1956. 
such works Gravitations, For- 
gat innocent, Les Amis inconnus, and 
Fable Monde, Supervielle 
reached mature wrote 
beautiful poems, peopled his cosmic 
conception with personal images, can- 
alized his lyrical sensibility toward 
sensual philosophy the eternal. 
(L.L.) 


THOMAS, DYLAN 

Campbell, Roy, and Laurence Dur- 
rell, [Two letters containing reminis- 
cences Poetry: London- 
New York, 1:34-6, March-April, 1956. 
(W.G.F.) 


UKRAINKA, LESYA 
Manning, Clarence A., England 
Lesya Ukrainka’s the Wilder- 
ness,” Comparative Literature, 8:136- 
41, Spring, 1956. 
Lesya Ukrainka’s the Wilderness, 
which “depicts the tragedy man 
who sacrifices everything the high- 
est ideals art,” the 
tragedy oppressed people,” the 
Ukranians. “is the only important 
work Ukranian Russian literature 
which draws upon the complex history 
early 


UNAMUNO, MIGUEL 
Pauker, Eleanor K., “Unamuno’s 
venda: Short Story and Drama,” His- 
pania, 39:309-12, September, 1956. 
“While both works are intimately re- 
lated Unamuno’s work whole, 
may conclude that, work 
literature, development, and style, 
the short story superior the dra- 
matic work.” (A.C.H.) 


VALLE-INCLAN, RAMON DEL 

Edmundo, “Valle-Inclan 
—Modernist Poet,” Hispania, 39:257- 
60, September, 1956. 
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“Valle-Inclan the poet fully im- 
mersed the movement his 
poetry, logically, reflects more insist- 
ent modernist note than even Dario’s.” 
Aromas leyenda, pipa kif, and 
pasajero represent integral part 
his whole literary production. 
All three volumes show modernist 
wealth verse forms, meters, and 
rhythms.” (A.C.H.) 


WEBB, MARY 
Fontiney, Charles, “Themes 
endes dans Gone Rivista 
Letterature Moderne Com- 
parate, 1:58-63, January-March, 1956. 
The two themes from her native Celtic 
folklore, upon which she 
novel, the themes the Exterior Soul 
and the Savage Hunt, are manifest and 
complimentary the two principal 
characters. (V.R.) 


WHITE, PATRICK 

Barnard, Marjorie, “The Four Novels 
Patrick White,” Meanjin, 2:156- 
70, 1956. 

consideration content and tech- 

nique Happy Valley, The Living 

and the Dead, The Aunts’ Story, The 

Tree Man, reveals their underlying 

philosophy. (L.L.) 


WOLFE, THOMAS 

Curley, Thomas F., “Novelist the 
Normal,” Commonweal, 65:209-11, 
November 23, 1956. 

“Few critics have noticed Wolfe’s nor- 

mality and they tend wrongly inter- 

pret many his characteristics ab- 

normal. did ‘justice his char- 

acters, all their individuality, with- 

out rendering them (A.L.B.) 


WOOLF, VIRGINIA 

Blotner, Joseph L., “Mythic Patterns 
the Lighthouse,’ PMLA, 71: 
547-62, September, 1956. 

The mythic approach the Light- 

house helps establish coherent narra- 

tive: Mrs. Ramsey Reah, and the 


rt 
t 
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double figure Demeter 
daughter Persephone. Oedipus 
conflict exists between James and Mr. 
Ramsey. (B.K.) 


Gambel, Isabel, Secret Sharer 
Mrs. Dalloway,” Accent, 16:235- 
51, Autumn, 1956. 

Mrs. Dalloway The Secret Sharer 

traces the progress the main char- 

acter satisfying self-knowledge and 
self-command, with double acting 

catalytic agent: the actual death 

Septimus prevents the potential death 

Clarissa’s soul. (B.K.) 


WOUK, HERMAN 
Browne, James R., “Distortion The 
Caine Mutiny,” College English, 17: 
216-18, January, 1956. 
Wouk introduces structural distor- 
tion toward the end The Caine 
Mutiny allowing Greenwald de- 
fend Queeg, “the martinet and neu- 
who was incompetent com- 
mand. This defence turns Queeg into 
kind hero who breaks while “hold- 
ing the line.” Queeg was lost, not be- 
cause “breakdown under the rigors 
command,” but because was “the 
kind person was.” (T.C.L.) 


Carpenter, 
January, 1956. 

The Caine Mutiny, and Marjorie 
Morningstar—all treat varying de- 
grees “the historic American drama 
freedom versus authority,” wartime 
and peace. all fiction, 
however, lies unfortunately 
ent but disguised moralism.” The 
Caine Mutiny his best book “because 
the least moralistic.” (T.C.L.) 


“Herman 


WRIGHT, RICHARD 

Scott, Nathan A., “Search for Beliefs: 
Fiction Richard Wright,” Uni- 
versity K.C. Review, 23:19-24, 
October, 1956. 

Wright’s fiction viewed against the 


tragic theories Krutch, Arthur Mil- 
ler, and Camus, indicates that his 
formative years Wright faced hostile 
universe, seemingly absurd and lacking 
any rational principle. Moving from 
the sociological the metaphysical, 
protests against scheme things 
which man cannot fulfill his highest 
potential. (G.K.) 


YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER 
Block, Haskell M., “Yeats’s The King’s 
Threshold: The Poet and Society,” 
Philological Quarterly, 
April, 1955. 
The King’s Threshold the expression 
the young Yeats’s conception the 
nature poetry and the relation 
the poet society. deified poetic 
expression and insisted that the poet 
have position society leaving him 
artistically independent. The revisions 
the play are important the 
development. (C.D.S.) 


Campbell, Harry Modean, 
‘Sailing Modern 
Language Notes, 70:585-89, Decem- 
ber, 1955. 

“Sailing Byzantium” the poet 

not concerned with art magic for 

their own sakes preference relig- 
ion; concerned primarily with the 
spiritual life visibly represented 

art. (M.J.O.) 


YEATS, 

Kenner, Hugh, “The Sacred Book 
the Arts,” Sewanee Review, 64:574- 
90, Autumn, 1956. 

Yeats arranged his poems thematic 

progressions. The result not ag- 

gregate separate pieces, but uni- 
fied book, each poem which lives 
context. intended his complete 
work “Sacred Book,” “similar 

‘life’ but radically separated from it, 

‘mirror mirror mirroring all the 
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Paul, David, “Yeats and the Irish 
Mind,” Twentieth Century, 158: 66- 
75, July, 1955. 

The Irish mind balances between 

earthy solidity and atmosphere 

“faery unreality;” refuses sub- 

dued fact. product his culture, 

Yeats was cross contradictions, but 

his “the only mind the century 

which offers positive reaction ex- 
perience;” his work “constructs itself 
the tension and balance opposing 


Srigley, B., “The Mathematical 
Muse,” Dublin Magazine, 31:13-21, 
July-September, 1956. 

Influenced his father, Yeats studied 

mathematics and later applied it, 

the form pythagorean concepts, 
art. particularly admired the bal- 
ance between mathematical form and 
human content Greek sculpture. 

Vision suggests “that the char- 

acteristic expression this age Ein- 


stein’s mathematical vision.” (J.L.B.) 


Ure, Peter, Supernatural 
Studies, 8:38-51, January, 1956. 

The first four the twelve super- 

natural poems Full Moon 


March set antitheses movement, 
pattern, tone, and the division be- 
tween natural and supernatural. 
creating Ribh, the speaker, who 
sage, hermit, “Byzantine ‘aged man,’” 
and theologian, well divided 
self, Yeats loses his own voice. (F.L.) 


ZUKOFSKY, LOUIS 
Niedecker, Lorine, “The Poetry 
Louis Zukofsky,” Quarterly Review 
Literature, 8:198-210, 1956. 
hell today’s and the good 
finds today’s. Now with some 
200 pages ‘A’—twelve movements— 
see that here one who has always 
been coming where is. Parts 
“A”, “55 Poems”, and “Anew” are 
examined for theme. (L.L.) 


ZWEIG, STEFAN 

Zohn, Harry, “Stefan Last 
Years: Some Unpublished Letters,” 
Monatshefte, 68:2:73-77, February, 
1956. 

Sixty-three letters and post cards 

Madame Gisella Selden-Goth reveal 

“Stefan Zweig’s reactions rapidly 

disintegrating Europe, his growing feel- 

ing exile and homelessness which 

culminated his final 
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